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Conservation Laboratory A Reality 


The Conservation Laboratory, or Summer School, will be conducted on a credit 
basis at State College this summer at a time to be announced later. In all probability 
it will consist of two three-week periods. Detailed information concerning the school, 
the subjects to be emphasized, the rates, etc., will be made available very shortly. 

The Laboratory will be conducted at the Pennsylvania State College in cooperation 
with several departments of the State Government, including the Department of 
Public Instruction, Department of Forests and Waters, the Department of Agriculture, 
State Planning Board, Game Commission, Fish Commission, Department of Mines, and 
other agencies concerned with the whole field of conservation. Numerous other organi- 
zations have participated in the launching of the “Conservation Laboratory for Teachers” 
and they have made substantial contributions to assure the success of tthe project. 

Among these organizations are the Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, Izaak Walton League, Conservation 
Council of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Roadside Council, Pennsylvania Conservation 
Committee, Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania, and Friends of the Land. The 
United States Soil Conservation Service and the United States Forestry Service have 
given consultative services. 

The Laboratory will provide actual experience in all varieties of situations that have 
to do with the conservation and the application of conservation principles. It will be 
conducted mostly out of doors with frequent trips by automobile and bus to forests, 
streams, mines and other points of interest that illustrate the application of conservation 
programs, 

Individual sportsmen’s organizations could make no finer contribution to the cause 
of conservation than to subscribe to a scholarship for some worthy teacher. It would 
cost only about $50, and the money would be very well spent. Any contributions no 
matter how large or small would help finance the initial undertaking. Donations should 
be submitted by check or money order made payable to Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Treasurer 
of the Executive Committee of the Advisory Group sponsoring the Conservation Labora- 
tory for Teachers, whose address is 1203 N. 16th St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Conservation programs of the State and the Nation are important because they 
form the very foundation upon which our livelihood is based. If we want our children 
of the future to avoid the mistakes that our forefathers made, and that we are making 
even now in many instances by unwise utilization of our natural resources, we should 
welcome this golden opportunity 'to guide them in the right channels. 
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Substitute Firearms Bill Equally Bad 


Last monithh we urged you ‘to help kill Senate Bill No. 1678 requiring the registration 
of all firearms more than 25 caliber with the F.B.I. Since then this undesirable piece 
of legislation has been withdrawn. But another Bill, Senate Bill No. 1755 was sub- 
stituted for it and it is just as bad—in fact it provides for essentially the same 
registration. 

The excuse, if you can call it such, is based on the foolish psychology that a 
disarmed public is a protected public. 

Few people in this country have ever abused their inherent right to own a firearm 
except the known criminal and no law on earth is going to stop him from acquiring some- 
how or using such a lethal weapon when necessary. 

So why make it tough for millions of honest citizens to keep their guns for pro- 
tection, and for sport without going through a lot of red tape? 

Senate Bill No. 1755, like its predecessor, is just another threat to our freedom. 
Write your Senators and Representatives at once asking them to kill it. 





Now is the time to plant game food plots, either on your club grounds or on some 
piece of land offered by a friendly landowner. Don’t overlook such a good bet. You 
can’t lose. 
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Den trees for raccoons, opossums, squirrels and other cavity nesters should never be cut where it is possible to carry on suitable forestry 
and game management practices by ietting them stand. 
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Streams, the banks of which are thickly covered with trees and 


fish, and help maintain a constant flow of water during the hot months. 


THE FORESTER’S STAKE IN GAME MANAGEMENT 


T is an honor, indeed, to 
have this opportunity to dis- 
cuss mutual problems with 
such a fine group of fellow 
conservation workers. Your 
interest in game manage- 
ment is especially pleasing. 
Fortunately, for the purpose of this discus- 
sion, the forest conditions in most of the 
six Statest covered by the Allegheny Sec- 
tion of your Society have a rather uniform 
over-all pattern. This also is true of the 
forest wildlife management needs. 


There was a time when most foresters 
and their subordinates were inclined to 
question whether wildlife represented an ad- 
ministrative liability or an economic asset. 
Unless they were avid hunters, many of them 
looked upon most species of wild creatures 
as a nuisance, and hunters something to be 
shunned rather than encouraged. When it 
came to aiding aggressively in the enforce- 
ment of the laws enacted for the protection 
of game, fur-bearers, and fishes, foresters 
and their employes were prone to “look the 
other way” lest their interest in such mat- 








tNew Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia & West Virginia. 


By Seth Gordon’ 


ters would bring revenge in the form of 
more forest fires to be battled. This hesi- 
tancy is now much less obvious. 

Incidentally, we of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission are convinced, on the 
basis of experience with extensive game land 
holdings, that the punishment of game and 
fish law violators, without fear or favor, 
does not cause the setting of fires as a 
matter of revenge. 

I am pleased to take this opportunity to 
say that the concerted campaign to stop 
the ravages of forest fires has been very 
successful, and the thinking public has now 
become pretty thoroughly sold on the nec- 
essity for preventing such conflagrations, I 
congratulate all of you who have taken an 
active part in this accomplishment. 

Forest workers throughout the Nation 
have undergone an encouraging change of 
attitude toward wildlife and its management 
during the past decade. Forest officials 
generally are taking a more active interest 
in the maintenance of abundant game crops, 
and every year more and more foresters are 


* Executive Director, Pennsylvania Game Com- 


mission. Address to the Allegheny Section of 
the Society of American Foresters, Harrisburg, 
Pa.. Feb. 15, 1946. 


Photo Courtesy Pa. Fish Commission. 


shrubs, have lower summer water temperatures, provide much food for 


joining with game management workers to 
find answers to numerous wildlife manage- 
ment problems. If this cooperative endeavor 
expands, as I am sure it will, the old crit- 
icism that most of you are “saw-log for- 
esters only” will rapidly disappear. 


Forests Must Be Multiple-Use Units 


This evidence of close future teamwork 
has come about largely through better 
understanding of mutual problems, and a 
widespread realization that the greatest ben- 
efit to humanity will be assured only if 
our forests are managed as multiple-use 
units. We all agree that in addition to 
furnishing timber and other wood products, 
they must protect the Nation’s watersheds, 
maintain good fishing waters to lure the 
anglers to their banks, furnish year-long 
homes for forest-loving species of wildlife 
to accommodate a growing army of hunters 
and trappers, and provide hiking trails and 
other facilities for thousands of others who 
desire to enjoy the great ‘outdoors. 


Recognition by foresters that wildlife is 
an important integral part of every properly 
managed forest, which must be dealt with 


(Turn Page) 











in future management plans, is a great step 
forward. Wild creatures deserve consider- 
ation, whether they be considered good or 
bad, economically valuable or of. interest 
only in an esthetic way. Wildlife adminis- 
trators are, of course, most immediately 
concerned with those species classed as 
game or fur-bearers, and game fishes. Their 
economic value is far greater than has gen- 
erally been recognized. To satisfy your- 
selves on this point, ask the merchant, the 
inn or restaurant keeper, the nearby farm 
family where hunters are regularly accom- 
modated, or the banker in any forest region 
where good hunting and fishing are found. 

The wooded areas of all the States repre- 
sented by the Allegheny Section, by their 
very location and composition, naturally 
must be multiple-use forests. They are 
ideally suited for the production of timber 
and other public benefits above enumerated. 
Being close to large centers of population, 
they are of immediate economic value to 
many thousands who seldom if ever spend 
leisure hours in the forests. 

There are many who hold that in the 
eastern half of the United States our forest 
lands, especially those in public ownership, 
are now, and always will be, far more valu- 
able from the standpoint of human use and 
enjoyment than they are for the production 
of timber crops. Even though this may not 
be entirely correct, the wideawake forester 
must of necessity also be a “recreational 
engineer.” 


Educational Institutions Recognize Need 


The various colleges and universities 
which are training young men for the for- 
estry profession are fully cognizant of this 
popular demand. Their courses of study 
are being expanded to include basic train- 











Open areas in the forest created by thinning 
operations and planted to game food plots serve 
to hold wildlife in those areas, especially deer, 
which would otherwise leave the forests for 
adjacent farmlands in search of food 
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ing in wildlife management and other recre- 
ational phases of their future work. This 
enables young men to secure a _ broader 
training, which should equip them to handle 
their multiple responsibilities more wisely. 
The forester must not only be capable of 
planning his operations in anticipation of a 
much greater future public use of the for- 
ests, but also how best to safeguard those 
features which attract our people to them. 
One of the most important of these is an 
abundance of wildlife. As we develop more 
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Solid stands of big timber will not produce 
large deer like those shown above because they 
shade out the ground growth which provides 
the necessary food for deer, bears and small 
forest game. Unless thinnings are made or por- 
tions of the timber is cut for lumber deer will 
soon exhaust their natural food supply in such 
areas and move to more desirable locations, 
even to adjacent farm lands. 





of the know-how to cope with these de- 
mands, I am sure we shall all be able to 
do a job much more satisfactory to the 
public whom we serve. 


Some Game Commission Experiences 


Before further discussing some of the 
problems which confront the local forester, 
I beg your indulgence to review briefly 
some of our own Department’s activities 
bearing directly upon forest wildlife pro- 
grams. ; 

As most of you probably know, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission began making 
use of the State forests in its wildlife restor- 
ation activities as early as 1905, forty years 
ago, when our first game refuge was estab- 
lished in Clinton County. As the plan de- 
veloped additional refuges were created on 
State Forests, and by the latter part of 1915 
there were ten of them, totalling something 
over 21,000 acres. All of the surrounding 
lands were open to public hunting. We 
never utilized enormous areas for refuges 
as did many of our sister States in the 
West, but proceeded on the theory that we 
needed comparatively small units as hunting 
pressure retreats for deer, bears and other 
game. Conditions in those early days were 
such that it was not essential to establish 
refuges primarily for small game, such as 
wild turkeys, ruffed grouse, etc. 

By 1915 the refuge idea had caught the 
popular fancy, and the Commission and 
sportsmen sought ways to extend the bene- 
fits of the refuge and public hunting grounds 
system into regions where there were no 
public lands. It was decided to lease suit- 
able areas, and several tracts of forest land 
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Big timber furnishes admirable homes for 
squirrels, raccoons and other den creatures and 
provides roosting places for wild turkeys where 
they occur. But it also prevents the succulent 
plants and shrubs, so necessary as food and 
cover for deer, grouse, snowshoe rabbits, and 


other forest wildlife, from growing. 


were leased during the ensuing years, for the 
use of which we paid the taxes levied 
thereon. The fallacy of that approach. soon 
became apparent. The taxes amounted to 
a tidy sum each year, and in some instances 
there was a tendency to raise them because 
the State was paying the bill.’ The greatest 
drawback, however, was the absence of a 
guarantee that the owners would continue 
the lease after it expired; the possibility 
existed that by the time a good game pop- 
ulation was developed the land might be 
closed to the public. 


State Game Lands Were Bought 


A demand then developed for the Game 
Commission to purchase its own lands with 
monies provided by sportsmen, and to dis- 
tribute these holdings as widely as possible 
throughout the Commonwealth, especially in 
sections where there were no State Forests. 
Sportsmen supported the program, and the 
Legislature in 1919 authorizing the Com- 
mission to purchase suitable lands. 

During the intervening twenty-five years 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission has ac- 
quired a total of 818,782 acres of State Game 
Lands, most of which are in forest territory 
comparable to that being managed by the 
Commonwealth as State Forests. These 
lands cost the sportsmen of Pennsylvania 
slightly over $3,000,000, an average of $3.73 
per acre. The acquisition costs, such as 
securing options, title abstracting, boundary 
line surveys, etc., have amounted to approx- 
imately $800,000, or a grand total of almost 
$4,000,000. 

State Game Lands are now located in 
sixty-three of the sixty-seven counties of 
Pennsylvania. This in itself is evidence of 
the fact thet tse Commission has always kept 
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in mind the desire of sportsmen for a wide 
distribution of the system of refuges and 
public hunting grounds. 

Those of us who participated in this vast 
undertaking are proud of its accomplish- 
ment, especially since the entire sum was 
paid by the hunters and not one penny of 
it came from general State revenues. 

Now Managing Over 1,000,000 Acres 

I do not wish to bore you with further 
statistics, but you should know that in addi- 
tion to the lands purchased we also are re- 
sponsible for managing several other classi- 


fisaiiunms of game land areas. At this time 
51,526 acres of Pennsylvania’s State Forests 
are set aside as game refuges. We are also 
leasing hunting rights for privately-owned 
land which are classified according to their 
respective purposes in three different types 
of game projects. There are Auxiliary 
Refuge Projects (General Classification) 
which total 36,034 acres; Cooperative Farm- 
Game Projects, set up in good agricultural 
territory in an attempt to bring the benefits 
of the refuge and public hunting grounds 
system near large centers of population, 
which comprise 162,575 acres; Game Propa- 
gation Areas, with no public hunting grounds 
around them, 25,102 acres. In addition, we 
have a few Dog Training Preserves, Archery 
Preserves, and State Game Farms. The 
aggregate acreage owned by the Commis- 
sion or under its nominal control for wild- 
life purposes is 1,100,080 acres, comprising 
476 separate management units. While we 
maintain almost 1,100 separate refuge areas, 
more than four acres are open to public 
hunting for every acre closed. 

The acquisition of Pennsylvania’s State 
Game Lands has not always been without 
criticism. While sportsmen are entirely sat- 
isfied with their land holdings, suggestions 
have occasionally been made that all Com- 
monwealth-owned lands should be under the 
control and management of one agency so 
as to assure uniformity in public advantages 
and administration. This proposal may 
originate with persons who would like to 
establish permanent camps on State Game 
Lands, something which has never been al- 
lowed and is contrary to law. Or it may 
come from those who feel that the Commis- 
sion’s policy of closing to public travel prac- 


(Continued on Page 22) 


Where suitable portions of heavily forested 
areas are properly thinned out and the brush 
piles left on the ground succulent undergrowth 
quickly springs up and forest game is held in 
the areas because of the food and cover it pro- 
vides. The brush piles serve as hiding and 
nesting places. 
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EA and sky were molten 
silver with a flare of sullen 
flame as Ned and I reached 
the old sea town of Tucker- 
ton on a January afternoon 
on our way to Barrel Is- 
land, where we planned to 
stay for a couple of days’ duck-shooting. 
Uncle Noah and Uncle Billy, our gunners, 
were at the wharf waiting for us. 


Uncle Noah is about four feet high, with 
a face like a wrinkled, rosy apple and 
although past 70 can scull a garvey through 
a northeast gale, sit all day in a lashing, 
freezing rain in a battery and drop a speed- 
ing duck out of the sky at an incredible 
distance. 


Piling out of the car we ‘helped the 
uncles load our duffel into a power boat, 
already half filled with decoys, and a min- 
ute later departed chuggingly on our way 
to the island. 

The salt meadows bordering the winding 
channel were tawny as a lion and the dark 
cedars showed like green tourmalines against 
a turquoise sky, while the iva and the 
groundsel, with their fluffy seed-pods, 
seemed covered with snowy white blossoms. 

As we headed into the open bay we met 
groups of old-squaws, “south-southerlys” 
Uncle Noah called them, after their call, and 
once a white-winged scoter, which he knew 
as a coot, flew past. Far ahead showed on 
the bay a few brant, those small geese with 
black breasts and heads. Then, as if our 
eyes were suddenly opened, we saw them 
by the thousand in vast rafts of birds which 
covered the water. 


The sun was setting in a whirl of smoky 
crimson as we reached Barrel Island, where 
Ned owns two cabins hidden among the 
bayberry bushes. When the uncles went to 
the one they used, it appeared that some 
despicable thief had broken in and stolen 
Uncle Noah’s bed, stuffed with selected 
brant and duck feathers. The old man was 
mightily wroth. 

“A man what'll steal a feather bed will 
sartain go to hell,” he said convincedly, and 
we agreed with him. 

While the gunners were storing away 
our duffel and getting supper ready, I took 
a walk across the island in the twilight. The 





BRANT DAYS 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


Illustrated by 
JACOB BATES ABBOTT 


We take pleasure this month in introducing 
a new but by no means unknown author. Mr. 
Scoville is a naturalist-writer of the highest 
calibre and his works have appeared in many 
of the outstanding sport and nature periodicals 
of the country. We hope to have more from 
his able pen. 
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dusk spread like a slow stain through the 
bushes and one by one the stars showed in 
the black-violet sky, while Egg Harbor Light 
blinked across the bay and the purring notes 
of the brant, who always roll their r’s, came 
faintly to me from the channel. There was 
a primrose afterglow in the western sky 





“south- 


old-squaws, 
southerlys” Uncle Noah called them... - 


We met groups of 


above a band of faint lilac, while the steel- 
blue water of the bay seemed banded with 
strips of molten copper. 


Suddenly in the bushes I saw a large 
ash-gray bird with black, white-barred 
wings and a long tail, and there before my 
delighted eyes was a mocking bird. What 
that bird of the South was doing on an 
ice-bound northern island in January will 
always remain a mystery. 


Following a dim path through the bushes, 
I came to a tiny salt-water pond ringed 
around with pale-yellow marsh grass, like 
a moonstone set in gold. There I lay down 
upon a rick of fragrant marsh grass while 
the light in the western sky overlaid the 
old-silver of the water with a stain of 
crimson-lake. Then, as the dark came down, 
from high overhead sounded the faint beat of 
wings as a flock of blue-bills passed by on 
their way to their sleeping grounds out in 
the open bay. 


Suddenly the air just over my head 
throbbed and hummed with the sounds of 
wings and was full of sonorous, honking 
calls, yet, stare as I would, I could not see 
in the faint star-shine a single one of the 
flock of Canada geese which were so close 
to me. 


After they had gone I became conscious 
of a great void amidships and hurried back 
to the cabin, arriving there just as Uncle 
Billy brought in a stack of flapjacks cov- 
ered with sweet melted butter, white-clover 
honey and powdered cinnamon. I am not 
certain just what the legal bag-limit is for 
flapjacks in January but whatever it is Ned 
and I equalled it. 

Uncle Noah regarded us approvingly. 

“Allers eat till you can’t stand up an’ 
you'll live to be older’n me,” he advised us 

As we had to be off before daybreak the 
next morning, we started for bed right 
after supper. Ned donned a pair of purple 
pajamas and proceeded to strap himself into 
an elaborate sleeping-bag lined with down, 
while I rolled myself up in a blanket. De- 
licious waves of sleep were just beating 
against my brain when I was aroused by 
an agonized yell from my friend’s cot. 


“Something’s stinging me to death,” he 
bellowed. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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LET'S GET BACK 10 THE HORSE AND BUGGY DAYS 


O DOUBT you have noticed 
a change in big game hunt- 
ing methods during the past 
decade. The advent of good 
roads, spider-webbed in the 
heart of the big woods, the 
improved modes of travel, 
greater comforts added to the old deer camps, 
have made this change possible. It has 
created many different types of big game 
hunters, and has also made big game hunt- 
ing more dangerous. Let us analyze these 
new hunting methods and see why they 
are dangerous. 

First we have old reliable, the sniper. 
This fellow lay dormant for the past few 
years, but since organized drives have come 
back in full swing, he has again put in his 
appearance. This is the gent who, upon 
reaching the deer woods, will listen very 
intently, hoping to hear the whistles and 
yelps of an organized deer hunt. After lo- 
cating the party, he follows along, know- 
ing that sooner or later they are going to 
rout a deer, and he will pfobably get some 
shooting. Why is this type of hunting 
dangerous? The routed deer could very 
easily swing in your direction, and you will 
become a target for a volley of bullets, any- 
where from the size of a 250/3000th to a 12 
gauge pumpkin ball. Just another way of 
ringing down the curtain on the last act. 

Number two. This gent is probably a 
hangover from the flag pole sitter. His fav- 
orite lookout is generally the top of some 
high tree. Yes, it’s legal, but dangerous. In 
the first place he generally forgets to unload 
his gun either going up or coming down from 
his lofty perch. He also must not forget 
that a stray bullet has clear sailing—no 
brush, trees or high knolls to veer it from 
its course. Better stay on the ground, pal. 
You will feel a lot more comfortable and 
safe. 
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By Fred Fisher 





This gent is probably a hangover from the 
flagpole sitter. 


Number three is the good old rocking chair 
hunter. No frost biting his fingers, no 
brush slapping him in the face, no snow 
sifting down his back, no heavy rifle or hills 
to tire him out, no fresh air to dilute his 
lungs, no new blood coursing through his 
veins, no appetite gonna worry him. Why? 
Because this gent is sitting back of a steer- 
ing wheel, heater turned on, trusty rifle by 
his side. He tours every road in the deer 
country, hoping to see one standing. Where? 
It makes no difference. One fellow bragged 
when he told me that he drove over 1200 
miles one deer season. Legal? Yes. Dan- 
gerous? Yes. Judge for yourself after 
reading the following: 


One hunter, in his excitement, forgot to 
draw the brakes after jumping out of the 
car. Result—one badly demolished car at 
the bottom of a ravine. 

Another fellow tried to set a record in 
loading a gun, which resulted in one 30/06 
through the motor. 

Another driver slid off an icy trail, dam- 
aging his car and landing himself in the 
hospital. 

These are just a few samples of what hap- 
pened to rocking chair hunters. Oh, I know 
you will say they were just careless, but 
just a minute, pal. The sudden appearance 
of a big buck, and all caution goes out the 
window. 

And then there is hunter number four. 
Let’s just call this character Whimpy, The 
Meat Hog. He delights in polishing off a 
deer after it has been mortally wounded 
and is unable to get up. Then he tells the 
world what a swell shot he made at 300 
yards with the deer in full flight. This 
character also enjoys relieving some teen- 
age hunters of their trophies and, as a last 
resort, doesn’t mind taking one away from 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Fifteenth Annual Federation Meeting, Harrisburg, February 16 


After a period of two years, during which 
it was by no means inactive, the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs held 
its 14th annual meeting in the Forum of the 
Education Building at Harrisburg cn Sat- 
urday, February 16. The Cotference was 
presaged as usual by a meeting of the Reso- 
lutions Committee held the day before, out 
of which developed numerous suggestions 
with regard to the Game, Fish and Forestry 
Programs as follows: 


Game Resolutions were approved to: 


Maintain the bounty on predatory animals. 

Change the Law to provide for the legal killing 
of gray foxes in Delaware County. 

Establish the per diem pay of Deputy Game 
Protectors at $6.00.and increase the daily ex- 
pense allowance to $5.00. 

Pay authorized live-game trapping agents 75c 
per rabbit and $1.00 per pheasant. 

Omit the phrase “commonly called blackbirds” 
from the hunting license when referring to 
the grackle. 

Declare a season on both antlered and antlerless 
deer in that part of Pennsylvania lying south 
of Route No. 22 and east of the Susquehanna 
River in 1946, excluding Lancaster County. 

Open the big and small game seasons on the 
first Saturday nearest the first of November 
and December as reaffirmed by Resolution No. 
66 of the Federation. 

Keep the Training School at its present location. 

Publish the season dates for hunting six months 
in advance. 

Inaugurate an intense program to place salt 
licks in big game areas. 

Place the skunk on the vermin list. 

Revert to the pre-war practice of purchasing 
rabbits. 

Declare one full week between bear and deer 
seasons. 

Limit muskrat trapping to one month. 

Open muskrat season Saturday nearest the week 
preceding the opening of the deer season. 
Establish mink and muskrat seasons to run con- 

currently. 

Raise twice as many.ringnecks as at present. 

Establish more game farms for ringnecks. 

Hold at least 50% of ringnecks for Spring stock- 


ng. 

Intercede with Ohio to open coon season in 
both States in November. 

Establish the same season for Varying Hares as 
in 1945. 

Continue the fibroid hunting license tags but 
redesign them to include a detachable part 
to tag large game animals. 

Extend season on woodchuck from June 1 to 
September 30. 

Reaffirm the 1945 season on doves. 

Establish necessary fire lanes on game lands. 

Consult County Federations before establishing 
any special seasons. 

Establish more turkey propagation areas. 

Make every effort to identify all enemies and 
locate every other cause for the decrease in 
the grouse population. ° 

Make a survey of the acreage of real grouse 
= snowshoe rabbit cover inundated by 
eavers. 


Game Resolutions were Disapproved to: 


Require each large game hunter to wear one 
square foot of bright red on the front and 
back of outer garment. 

Close the season on quail for 2 years. 

Reduce the daily bag of cottontails to 3 and the 
season limit to 15. 

To purchase bulldozer for each game division. 


Fish Resolutions were approved to: 


Increase the salary of Fish Wardens to at least 
$150 pcr month. 

Oppose the commercialization of any fish other 
than carp. 

Increase the fee for fishing licenses from $1.50 
to $2.00 and earmarking 25% for acquiring 
streams for fishing. 

Recommend no laxity in the enforcement of 
the law permitting no fishing in streams 
stocked with trout between the hours of 5 
p. m. April 14 and 5 a. m. April 15. 

Pay $6.00 per day and $5.00 expenses to Special 
Fish Wardens when on authorized duty under 
supervision of the District Fish Warden. 


Fish Resolutions were Disapproved to: 


Set the trout season from April 15 to June 30 
and reopen September 1 to September 30. 


General Resolutions were Approved to: 


Pay all field personnel of both the Fish and 
Game Commissions a flat increase of $300 im- 
mediately. 

Draft neccessary legislation to provide that all 
monies from dog licenses be paid to the Game 
Commission and that the Commission enforce 
the dog laws. 

Establish a State Recreational Area by the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters. 

Endorse the efforts of the State Divisions to 
establish Recreational Areas by the Depart- 
men of Forests and Waters in counties having 
no such areas. 

Take further steps to better control stray dogs. 

Provide for the Commonwealth to pay for the 
Pasteur Treatment given to any individual 
bitten by a rabid dog; that the State pay the 
fair value of any licensed dog killed or 
destroyed because of a bite or damages not to 
exceed $100 per dog; and that a dog law en- 
forcement officer be appointed for each 
county, . 

Confine advertising efforts by the Department 
of Commerce to the scenic and historic ad- 
vantages of traveling in the State. 

To create public opinion against the merger of 
the Fish and Game Commissions or their com- 
bination with any other department of the 
Commonwealth and that the Federation Presi- 
dent appoint a committee of one man from 
each Division to inaugurate a vigorous cam- 
paign to forestall any such movements. 

Favor the strongest Bill requiring the rehabili- 
tation of strip mined land. 

Create a State Service Corps to be directed from 
the Governor’s office for assignment to the 
various State agencies as a need arises for 
conservation services, such agency to be 
headed, as far as ssible, by veterans. 

Petition the Dept. of Forests & Waters to con- 
struct a dam across French Creek at Venango, 
Crawford Co., to raise the water level 6 to 
10 feet, thereby backing the water up ap- 
proximately 2 miles. 

Petition the Dept. of Forests and Waters to 


construct dams in various sections of the 
State provided said divisions suggest and ap- 
prove the sites to be reclaimed. 

Recommend the salaries of Game Protectors, Fish 
Wardens and Forest Rangers be increased so 
they will be on a par th those of men in 
industry and where they will attract and 
hold men of the finest type. 

Encourage all counties in the state to become 
interested in the welfare of wildlife to the 

int where they will organize their clubs 
nto county units and send delegates to the 
Federation meetings. 

Remove the Sanitary Water Board from the 
Dept. of Health and establish it as a separate 
department, 

Recommend that the Game and Fish Commis- 
sions issue orders to all protectors and wardens 
to es to headquarters annually the names 
and locations of all private hunting and fish- 
ing grounds, thus enabling the Commissions 
to compel the operators thereof to comply 
with state laws. 

Request Senators Meyers and Guffey to use 
every power and influence to bring S-924 be- 
fore the U. S. Senate and vote favorably upon 
it, and that corresponding action be taken 
on H. R. 4503. These bills would insure fish 
and wildlife welfare through provision of 
huge post war programs contemplated by 
various Federal agencies. 

Oppese S-1678, S-1755 or any similar undesir- 
able firearms legislation. 

Petition the Extension Service at State College 
to add to its staff a wildlife specialist to work 
with 4-H clubs and others on conservation 
projects, the salary and expense to be borne 
by the college. 

Recommend that action be taken by the proper 
State Authorities to abolish pollution in the 
Juniata River. 

Support a move to the 10% tax on fishing 
tackle now collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment will be re-distributed to the State on 
a pro-rata basis and administered like the 
Pittman-Robertson Act. 

Request a more strict enforcement of present 
laws which seek to prevent the wilful dis- 
posal of garbage and refuse in streams, lakes, 
woodlands and along highways, or if the 
present law is inadequate then recommend 
enactment of a remedial one. 

Recommend that the Fish Commission investi- 
gate the large number of limestone springs in 
the Commonwealth and if found suitable pur- 
chase them for the purpose of propagating 
fish or for use in any other manner to pro- 
mote better fishing. If not suitable for fish 
then recommend some other state depart- 
ment purchase them for parks or some other 
purpose. 

Support a proposal to have the proper state 
authorities include the purification of the Big 
Catawissa stream, from Lofty to the Susque- 
hanna, in the stream clearance plans now be- 
ing formulated. 

Support Federal House Resolution No. 3972 (the 
Bailey Bill) which would permit firms install- 
ing disposal plants, under the Pennsylvania 
Pure Streams Program, treat the cost of the 
Same as a deductible item from their gross 
income for income tax purposes. 


Judge Ladner Given Conservation 


Award 


The Meeting was brought to order by re- 
tiring President Colin Reed, who dispensed 
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Hon, James H. Duff, Attorney General 
with the formalities of regular routine to 
introduce Judge Grover Ladner, a former 


President of the Federation, and long a 
strong advocate and fighter for stream puri- 
fication and conservation in general. The 
Federation honored the Judge by giving him 
the first Conservation Award ever presented 
by that organization. 
Judge Ladner spoke briefly as follows: 
“You, like all other conservationists, have 
been greatly heartened by the remarkable 
stepping up of our campaign for pure 
streams. You know better than anybody 
else what a long fight it was. For twenty- 
five years we have been calling attention 
to the pollution of streams without apparent 
success, but things that are right eventually 
succeed. You and I remember in the old 
days when we first called the attention of 
the Pennsylvania people to the condition of 
our streams and the threat that it held for 
the future prosperity of the State. We were 
apt to be regarded as a kind of crack-brain 
in thinking we could have clean streams and 
industry too. They went out of their way 
to jeer at what we said and thought, be- 
cause they thought all we were interested 
in was the fish in the stream, and over and 
over again you heard it repeated that in- 
dustry was more important than streams. 
“During that long period we did get sup- 
port from other conservation-minded people, 
but usually those organizations had some 
other major objective and sooner or later 
they fell by the wayside, leaving the sports- 
men of the State to carry on the fight alone. 
Despite all the misrepresentation of our 
motives, we knew in our hearts it was not 
a matter of fish, it was a matter of humaa 
life that we were striving to protect. You 
knew better than anybody else—you fol- 
lowed the game tracks and the fishing 
Streams, and you have seen nature with a 
loving eye. You know what I know, and 
what the public today is realizing, the abuse 
of streams. You knew the day would come 
when the people realized so and fought con- 
Scientiously for the principle, undeterred by 
jeers or ridicule, and kept on fighting. 
“After a while the public began to realize 


that, and instead of remaining inarticulate 
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they began to be heard. Our enemy was a 
small group of industry. I say small because 
it is not true that all industry profits by 
stream pollution. If it was broken down you 
would find that some 80% stand to profit 
more from clean water than the rest. The 
larger group did choose to fight. You found 
Chambers of Commerce indifferent, and all for 
the same reason, that it might hurt business. 

“I am very happy I have lived to see the 
day when an administration produced an 
attorney general who was one of us in heart 
and service—who does not give lip service 
but feels in his very soul that the health, 
prosperity and future happiness of the 
people of this State depends on cleaning up 
the streams—not tomorrow but now, there- 
fore, I think it was a magnificent gain for 
the people of this Commonwealth when the 
present Governor, who regarded his platform 
as a pledge and not as a program, selected a 
lawyer of exceptional ability from his own 
end of the State, who was a genuine con- 
servationist, and gave our great movement 
the push that it never had before. When he 
talks to you about pure streams you will 
know he talks from the heart, and believe it 
or not he can make a better pure stream 
speech than even I can.” 


Attorney General Duff Presented Stream 
Purification Needs 

Judge Ladner concluded his remarks by 
introducing the Hon. James Duff, Attorney 
General of the Commonwealth, who said: 

“It is a pleasure to appear before a group 
like you, who are in sympathy with the pro- 
gram we have been trying to give some 
impetus to, particulariy in view of the fact 
that almost daily I am in correspondence or 
in meetings with people whose purpose is 
not to give it impetus but block it; for there 
are many who still haven’t found out that 
pure streams are necessary in Pennsylvania, 
not only in order that we may live but also 
that the people of Pennsylvania may prop- 
erly make a living—that water is important 
in the daily life of us all. 

“In the beginning I want to say that Judge 
Ladner deserves undying credit for the 


stream bill that he wrote when he was 
Deputy Atittorney General, because that is 
the basis of everything that has happened in 
the cleaning up of the streams of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. One of the 
things that impresses me in the objections 
to what we are trying to do is that they 
are almost entirely selfish and on a money 
basis. It is a great mistake for you to 
imagine that all objections to cooperation 
are by financial groups. Since we have 
endeavored to put into effect the program 
of cleaning up the streams, which includes 
cleaning up the sewage in streams, and: 
cleaning up silt in mine waters, I have found 
some of the most determined objectors are 
municipal authorities, They hit upon the 
same defense that objecting corporations: 
sometimes do for the purpose of escaping. 
their manifest obligation. 

“Where I come from in the western part 
of Pennsylvania, the development of the coal 
industry and the introduction of large 
amounts of mine drainage, has made the 
streams ribbons of death everywhere they go. 
Nothing will live in them except vermin 
and disease germs. If we put on a program 
it can’t be on the basis of fish, it must be 
on the basis of benefit for all the people 
of the State. I am thoroughly convinced 
there is no single thing in Pennsylvania or 
elsewhere that is as beneficial to the future 
health and welfare of Pennsylvania and the 
nation as cleaning up the streams of Penn- 
sylvania and the nation. 

“We look back upon some of our ancestors 
with a good deal of condescension, because 
we feel they did a lot of things and had a 
lot of habits we couldn’t tolerate. It has 
only been two hundred years ago in England, 
and America too, when every unwanted 
thing in the house was thrown on the street. 
If you had a dead animal, a dead cat or rat, 
it was thrown right in the street in front of 
the house. They didn’t have inside toilets 
and the contents of what takes place inside 
the toilets wasn’t taken someplace else—it 
was tossed in the street. That was cus- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Federation honored Judge Ladner, shown above in his chambers in Philadelphia, 
with the first Conservation Award ever presented by that organization. 
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Miss Heppenstall 


LONG, unsightly ridge in 
the middle of a_ well-kept 
lawn, a mound on the side 
of an otherwise flawless golf 
green, or a row of uprooted 
lima beans makes very evi- 
dent the presence of the un- 
welcome mole. The animal itself is seldom 
seen, and few there are who wish to culti- 
vate its acquaintance. It is a nuisance, to 
be eradicated as quickly as possible, and 
an unwelcome visitor whenever it may ap- 
pear. This attitude, however, is not quite 
fair to the mole, and should be tempered 
with knowledge and judgment, for this ani- 
mal is decidedly beneficial as well as harm- 
ful. On the debit side of the ledger it may 
be said that he disfigures lawns and provides 
highways in gardens for field and pine mice; 
but on the credit side, he destroys countless 
insects and aids materially in the formation 
of soil. W. J. Hamilton, Jr., writes, “A 
captive mole which weighed 50 grams de- 
voured 66 grams of earthworms and insect 
larvae in 24 hours,” and this is an excellent 
record indeed. The larvae of Japanese 
beetles are fair game for him, and he is 
enthusiastic in his search for the scourge. 
The mole is insectivorous and carnivorous, 
and when dry yellow grass appears on the 
lawns, where the mole has broken the grass 
stocks and raised the sod, it must be re- 
membered that he was after insect food and 
not plant food. The meadow mice, who fol- 
low the runways that he has made, often 
take advantage of the exposed plant roots 
and eat them, and the mole is blamed for 
the resultant damage. 

A mole is not a handsome animal, but he 
is an interesting one. In form he is small, 
built low to the ground, has highly special- 
ized forelimbs with hands as broad as they 
are long, practically no neck, an elongated 
_ and mobile snout, small, well-hidden ears 
and minute, almost useless eyes. His fur is 
soft, velvet-like, short and strokes as easily 
in one direction as another. It is thought 
that the tail is a sensitive, tactile organ, 
which may serve to guide the animal when 
it moves backward through the burrow. 
His habits are almost entirely fossorial; 
that is, he spends almost all of his time 
under ground. For that reason it is not 
necessary that he have keen eyesight, nor 
that he be swift of foot. He has few 
enemies, although hawks, owls, skunks, 
weasels, cats, and, occasionally, predatorv 
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fish do take their toll. The mole is an active 
animal, and, if the soil is favorable, makes 
an extensive series of runways, many of 
which are used only once. Almost all of 
these runways are made solely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining food, and are not under- 
ground highways. During the winter he 
does not hibernate, but makes deep tunnels 
and remains active throughout the bitter 
months. He has a central nest-chamber, 
usually about a foot, to a foot and a half 
below the surface, and in this chamber 
there is a nest about six inches in diameter, 
lined with small roots, grass, or leaves. This 
chamber usually has several approaches, 
with one from below. In progressing through 
the soil it has often been said that the mole 
literally swims, for they are exceedingly 
strong and move with a breast-stroke type 
of movement. When a runway passes close 
to the surface of the earth the roof of the 
tunnel is raised above the ground-level, but 
if the tunnel is a deep one the soil is pushed 
up a short, vertical chimney and piles on 
the surface as a mound. Their main food 
consists of beetles, larvae, angleworms, earth- 
worms, grubs, ants and an _ occasional 
meadow mouse. It is often difficult to trap 
moles because they push the dirt in front 
of them as they burrow, and spring the traps, 
but they can be caught if they are observed 
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at work just below the surface. A shan 
rap on the moving surface, a thrust of the 
blade of a shovel down under the mole, and 
the stunned mammal can be thrown ou 
and captured. Young animals are seldom 
seen, for they leave the nest only when they 
are nearly full-grown. 

In Pennsylvania there are three varictie 
of moles. East of the Alleghenies the Com- 
mon or Eastern Mole (Scalopus aquaticus) 
occurs. It is blackish brown in color, al- 
though it varies from brownish to silvery 
gray in different lights, and is paler in the 
summer. It is about six to seven inches in 
length and is characterized by a short, nearly 
naked tail. From two to five young are bom 
in March or April. This mole prefers a 
loose, well-drained soil, frequents open fields 
and pastures, but sometimes occurs in thin 
woods or pastures. 

West of the Alleghenies in Pennsylvania 
the Hairy-tailed or Brewer Mole is the fa- 
miliar mole. This animal is about six inches 
long and has a short, hairy tail. In April 
or May it gives birth to from four to five 
young. It prefers well drained, light soils, 
dislikes damp areas or clay soils, and is 
found in pasture lands as well as wooded 
forests of birch, hemlock and pines. 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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DRY SNAPPING 
By Ted Trueblood 


NE definition of an art is 
something which can be ac- 
quired only by practice, and 
if this is true, then hand- 
gun shooting definitely falls 
into that category. Skill 
with either pistol or re- 
volver can be developed and retained only 
by constant practice. 


A man can take his deer rifle to the range 
a couple of times during the summer and 
once more in October or November to check 
the sights and maintain a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the piece, and he then can 
expect to do fairly well, at least on standing 
targets at reasonable range, during the buck 
season. 


Not so the pistol man. If he stops prac- 
ticing for a few months he must go through 
a rigorous training program before he can 
call his shots with reasonable certainty 
again. If he stops shooting for a year he 
has to resume it a virtual beginner. 


Now, it is unfortunate that every pistol 
fan can’t have a range in his basement or 
backyard, but modern living being what it 
is, most of us are fortunate even to have 
the basement and backyard—much less the 
range. Lacking a place to shoot at home, 
target practice is bound to be irregular. 
I know from experience that there are at 
least 7,000 varieties of interruptions which 
occur around the average household to keep 
aman from making a regular, weekly range 
visit, even when one is available within 
reasonable distance. 


The result is that the enthusiastic would- 





| be pistol shot gets to practice on only about 
one weekend out of four. 


At the end of a 
year, which sees his high hopes to become 
expert shattered, he is about ready to trade 
his pistol in on a bicycle for one of the kids. 


' Even if he keeps his gun, he is likely to 


put it away with his camping equipment and 
forget it until he goes on a fishing or hunt- 
ing trip. 

At camp he misses a tin can sitting on a 
Stump a few times, and says apologetically 
to the gang: “Guess I'll never be able to 
hit anything with a pistol,” and sadly puts 


his cun away. 


This condition need not exist, and many 
men do keep in practice without firing a 
shot oftener than once a month. Of course, 
it would be better and help to sustain in- 
terest if one could shoot oftener, but it isn’t 
absolutely necessary. You can keep in good 
form by dry snapping and, as a matter of 
fact, this kind of practice is essential to 
becoming a good pistol shot even when a 
man can shoot as much as he wants, 

The beauty of dry snapping is that you 
can do it anywhere, in your shop, garage 
or even your bedroom. It requires only a 
few minutes a day, and the only equipment 
necessary is your gun. A round, black spot, 
about the size of a nickel, on a piece of 
plain, white paper is a good mark at which 
to aim across an ordinary-size room, but 
you don’t need to go to even this much 
trouble. I have “fired” thousands of dry 
rounds at door knobs. 

The question logically arises whether this 
snapping, in which the hammer fall is not 
cushioned by the primer of a loaded car- 
tridge, will harm the gun. In the case of 
any first-class revolver, I can state definitely 
that it will not. I have snapped a Smith & 
Wesson Military and Police Target and a 
Colt Officer’s Model thousands of times and 
neither of them has any visible wear or 
other ill effects to show for it. I am not 
so sure in the case of my 4%-inch barrel 
Woodsman, however. A firing pin broke 
in this gun several years ago and this may 
have been caused by dry snapping. 

Even if I were sure that snapping was to 
blame, I would continue to do so. A new 
firing pin costs only 40 cents and can be 
replaced at home in a few minutes. After 
all, 40 cents is only a nickel more than the 
price of a box of hollow-point long rifles, 
and the gun usually will shoot with a 
broken pin, so it can be used until a new 
one arrives from Colt. 

With a revolver, either double- or single- 
action snapping is virtually the same as 
actual shooting, so far as the mechanics of 
gun operation are concerned. With an auto- 
matic it is necessary, of course, to cock the 
gun for each “shot,” and this is somewhat 
difficult with either the Woodsman or ham- 
merless High Standard until you develop 
the proper knack. The secret lies in keep- 
ing your gun arm almost straight as you 
lower it, and taking a firm grip on the slide 


(Continued on Page 25) 


THE SUPERLATIVE 
SHOOTING DOG 


By Herbert Kendrick 


EFORE delving into the 
arduous task of dog training, 
perhaps it would be advis- 
able to study a few of the 
qualifications of a finished 
= = performer, to obtain a better 
understanding of what to 
expect when the training period has ended. 
The standards of bird dog perfection are 
reasonably well established, differing mainly 
in the matter of range, speed, and methods 
0.1 working various cover. The trainer 
should be familiar with the qualities that 
make up an excellent gun dog, form an ideal 
in his own mind, and exert every effort to 
make the promising youngster conform to 
that ideal. Today that ideal is higher be- 
cause sportsmen are demanding more of 
quality in their dogs, and very few are satis- 
fied to shoot over ordinary meat dogs. They 
have learned to know the esthetic and in- 
spirational value of shooting over the stylish 
points of a superlative performer. To know 
the fine qualities that constitute really high 
class efficient work before the gun, makes it 
possible for the trainer to systematically 
follow definite rules of training, which will 
ultimately bring the desired results, 

The truly great shooting dog possesses 
a good nose, is endowed with intelligent 
bird sense, and is strong of body. He moves 
speedily with a long smooth easy stride, 
carries his head high, and uses a merry 
tail. These characteristics are his through 
heredity, and careful early development. All 
the remaining qualities of this dog of dogs 
are acquired by training and experience. 
Close association of trainer and dog is 
essential because a bond of affection is 
established between the two that nothing 
else can equal. The dog that loves his mas- 
ter will obey him, work for him, and will 
even face death for him. The same is true of 
the devotion the master has for the dog. 
Without this deep feeling the dog never 
becomes really great, and the gunner never 
reaps the full benefits of a perfect hunting 
companion, 

The superlative shooting dog is able to 
survey the country to be hunted, and in- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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TRAP 12,000 RABBITS 


During January agents of the Game Com- 


mission trapped 12,434 cottontail rabbits, 
282 pheasants, 114 squirrels, and 7 raccoons 
throughout Pennsylvania and _ transferred 
them to lands open to public hunting. The 
bunnies were taken from within city and 
borough limits, parks, water sheds, com- 
mercial nurseries and other areas where they 
could not be hunted and where they consti- 
tute a menace to growing things. 


The animals are trapped much more 
readily when snow is on the ground and 
their natural food is covered. At that time 
the bait in the rabbit traps is much more 
enticing. 


PROSECUTIONS 


During January field officers of the Com- 
mission brought 114 prosecutions for viola- 
tion of the Game Law and collected $9,- 
194.00 in penalties. The majority of offenses 
were for violation of the trapping laws. 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


The amount of money credited 

to the Game Fund during 

January 1946 amounted to .. $ 152,764.70 
The amount disbursed from the 

Game Fund during January 


ee ee er eee 215,411.21 
The Treasury Department Game 

Fund balance as of January 

31, 1946 amounted to ........ 2,847,282.29 


(Exclusive of $200,000.00 invested in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. The balance includes the 
War-Time Reserve, although no deduction 
is made for commitments and unwarranted 
requisitions as of January 31, 1946.) 


REVOCATIONS 


first time we are 
license revocations on 


be published in 


This month for the 
publishing a list of 
Page 32. Other lists will 
subsequent issues 





_ Above are some of the rabbits trapped from the Letterkenny Ordnance Depot in Frank- 
lin County through the cooperation of Army officials. 








TRAINING 


Public announcement concerning the 1946 
Training School class of twenty-five men 
was made in the February issue and in the 
newspapers of the State on February 28th. 

Printed brochures giving in detail the re- 
quirements and qualifications for admission 
to the school have been mailed to 1,109 ap- 
plicants who had requested this information 
during the past three or four years and 
whose names were in the file. Nearly all of 
these applicants are veterans, many of 
whom have written while in the Military 
Service from all parts of the world, stating 
that in the post-war period they were in- 
terested in securing a position as a field 
officer of the Pennsylvania Game Comuniis- 
sion. In addition, brochures have been 
mailed to 102 new applicants since Feb- 
ruary 28, or a grand total of 1,211 who have 
requested information concerning the school 
and the entrance examinations. 


Formal applications have been mailed to 
a total of 701 of these applicants. No doubt 
the others will request applications in the 
near future. All applications must be mailed 
not later than midnight April 1, 1946. 


The Training School is located on a large 
tract of State Game Lands, seven miles 
Northwest of Brockway, Jefferson County, 
Pennsylvania. The examination will likely 
be held on Saturday, May 4, 1946, at a 
place to be designated in Harrisburg. The 
term will last one year beginning June 1, 
1946. 


The general requirements call for men 
23 to 35 years of age with a minimum height 
of 5 feet 8 inches taken in stocking feet and 
a minimum weight of 140 pounds stripped 
of all clothing. Certain exceptions are made 
in age for Veterans, Deputy Game Protec- 
tors and Acting District Game Protectors, 
and in height for Deputy Game Protectors 
and Acting District Game Protectors. Vet- 
erans, Deputies and Acting Protectors will 
also receive examination credits, Each appli- 
cant is required to pass a 20/30 vision and 
color test without glasses and must pass 
the prescribed rigid physical examination. 
Waivers will not be granted in the estab- 
lished requirements. 

Complete information and an application 
blank will be furnished upon reques: by 
writing to the Division of Training, Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
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IN MEMORIAL 





It is with deepest regret that we announce 
the passing of Game Protector Ralph E. McCoy, 
Lewistown, one of the old-timers of the Com- 
mission, who succumbed to a cerebral hem- 
orrhage on February 25. 

Ralph’s cheerful personality will be missed 
very much by his fellow workers and by the 
sportsmen of his district, with whom he was 
very popular. 

Protector McCoy will also be missed by the 
Commission for he was an outstanding em- 
ployee—loyal, conscientious, and highly devoted 
to duty. 

Game Protector McCoy entered the Commis- 
sion’s employ September 1, 1916 as a Refuge 
Keeper and was appointed to the position of 
Game Protector on November 1, 1919. In Sep- 
tember 1946 he would have completed thirty 
years of continuous service. 

The Commission extends heartfelt sympathy 
to Protector McCoy’s family. 








RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved, by the Northwestern Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, that field officers of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, namely, 
W. C. Shaffer, Howard K. Hancock, Arthur 
G. Logue, Cecil Hancock, Max Ostrum, and 
Fish Wardens George Blose and Teal Cox 
be highly commended for their outstanding 
service to the sportsmen of Pennsylvania, in 
the case of Ezra Shutt of Cameron County, 
unlawful killing of deer before open season, 
as published in the December 1945 issue of 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME News, and written by 
W. C. Shaffer. The resolution was unani- 
mously approved January 13, 1946. 


Kingbirds, which grow to be eight inches 
long, can see insects 170 feet away. 





if you want to keep fishworms in captivity 
put them in a wash-tub filled with a half- 
and-half mixture of rich earth and dried 
coee grounds; a pound each of vegetable 
shortening and corn meal will feed 5,000 
for 2 month. 
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BOUNTY CLAIMS 
HIGHEST IN HISTORY 


Pennsylvania’s accumulated predator prob- 
lem is being solved. Through the combined 
efforts of trappers and its own field em- 
ployees, a very appreciable dent is being 
made in the ranks of all predatory creatures 
upon which bounty is paid. 

Bounty payments for the fiscal year June 
1, 1945 to May 31, 1946, will far exceed the 
all-time record of 1921-22 when a total of 
$134,322.50 was expended. The amount spent 
from June 1 to the end of February already 
totals $161,269, with the end of the fiscal 
year three months away. For the same 
period the previous fiscal year only $37,707 
was expended, whereas, during the entire 
previous fiscal year only $48,856.00 was spent. 

Almost 37,000 foxes alone have been taken 
from June 1 to the end of February. Over 
17,000 of these were taken in fifteen counties, 
as follows: Tioga, 1,870; Susquehanna, 1,842; 
Greene, 1,673; Bradford, 1,666; Potter, 1,479; 
Wayne, 1,367; Washington, 1,009; Warren, 
1,007; Somerset, 984; Lycoming, 882; Mc- 
Kean, 857; Centre, 848; Jefferson, 746; Clear- 
field, 732; Crawford, 677. 

Fox bounties, plus the value of their pelts, 
puts a lot of good folding money in the 
pockets of trappers and hunters who could 
not help control these and other predators 
during the war years when they were either 
in the service or engaged in war time jobs. 
Now that they are assiduously hunting them 
or running traplines they are not only help- 
ing keep predators in check to the benefi‘ 
of the hunter and farmer but are reaping a 
tidy reward doing so. 


FEDERAL AID 


The wide state support of the Federal Aid 
Wildlife Restoration Act is demonstrated 
by the fact that every state except Nevada 
has adopted legislation assenting to the pro- 
visions of the act and is now participating, 
according to Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


During the past fiscal year 168 Federal Aid 
projects obligating $1,040,040 were approved. 
These consisted of 48 research projects, ob- 
ligating $312,859; 55 development projects at 
$342,452; 49 land projects at $307,050; and 
16 coordination projects at $77,679. 

During 1945 the States emphasized the 
purchase of lands of no particular agricul- 
tural value so as to accumulate a backlog 
of development opportunities for treatment 
during the postwar period. Of the 49 land 
projects approved, 44 involved the direct 
purchase of 39, 456.53 acres in 17 states. 
Big-game winter ranges and marsh areas to 
be developed as waterfowl] refuges and pub- 
lic shooting grounds comprised the principal 
part of the acreage approved for purchase. 

Under the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restor- 
ation Act, which is commonly called the 
Pittman-Robertson Act and was approved 
by Congress in 1937, each participating state 
pays 25 percent of the cost of a project and 
the Federal Government 75 percent. For 
this purpose Congress each year can ap- 
propriate a sum not to exceed the total in- 
come derived from the 11 percent excise 
tax on sporting arms and ammunition. 





Fossils of 28 different kinds of previously 
unknown animals recently unearthed in 
Colombia, now at: the University of Cali- 
fornia, include an animal which had habits 
like a wolf but which was a marsupial, the 
family of the kangaroo and opossum, 





other teams, and his brother Roy. 
and gray foxes since last September. 


Photo courtesy Washington, Pa., Observer. 


The title for individual honors in predator control in Greene County is shared by 
Bill Taylor, minor league pitcher for several years with Albany, Toronto, Richmond and 


The two have shot and trapped more than 400 red 


The picture shows pelts of 395 foxes trapped in five townships in Greene County dur- 


ing the 


te summer and fall trapping season of 1945. 


Of these 88 were taken from two 


farms. The foxes were taken on request of landowners whose poultry and livestock were 


being killed by foxes, 
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Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Society of 
American Foresters--Allegheny Section 





the Section’s two-day meeting: 


Photo by 
FORESTERS FROM SIX STATES MEET IN HARRISBURG 
New and retiring officers of the Allegheny Section, Society of American Foresters, at 


Ensminger 


Left to right—C. A. Hoar, U. S. Forest Service, Philadel- 


phia, executive committeeman; H. C. Buckingham, Annapolis, Md., retiring vice-chairman; 
Harry W. Dengler, Maryland University, College Park, Md., new secretary-treasurer; James 
N. Morton, Lemoyne, new chairman; Dr. J. S. Illick, dean of the New York State College 


of Forestry; D. B. Bonebrake, Bluefield, West Virginia, executive committeeman; 


Shirley 


W. Allen, Ann Arbor, Mich., national president; G. Luther Schnur, Philadelphia, retiring 
chairman; Fred W. Besley, former Maryland State Forester; V. M. Bearer, Ligonier, vice- 


chairman; J. Ira Kolb, New Lisbon, New 


Jersey, meetings committee chairman; 


M. W. 


Humphrey, Pennsylvania State College, retiring secretary-treasurer. 


The Allegheny Section of the Society of 
American Foresters held its 24th Annual 
Winter Meeting in Harrisburg on February 
15 and 16. This is an organization of Pro- 
fessional and research foresters in State, 
Federal, and private forestry and includes 
a membership of approximately 500 foresters 
from the states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 

The theme of the meeting was “What the 
Local Forester Should Know.” The pro- 
gram combined papers on water control, 
game management, recreation, demands of 
the forest by the farmer and the chemical 
and plastic industries, as well as discussions 
by private owners on the demands of pulp 
manufacturers and railroads. The program 
emphasized the complexity of the forestry 
profession during this period when multiple 
use of forest areas is of paramount im- 
portance. 

At the banquet the speaker was the na- 





tionally known forest educator, Dr. J. 
Illick, Dean of the New York College 
Forestry. His subject was the timely o 
of “Looking Ahead in Forestry Education. 

Shirley W. Allen, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
National President of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters and a member of the faculty 
of the School of Forestry and Conservation 
of Michigan, spoke at the closing session of 
the meeting. 

Officers elected for the coming year are 
James N. Morton, Chairman. He succeeds 
G. Luther Schnur of Philadelphia. Other 
new officers are V. M. Bearer, Ligonier, De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, Vice-Chair- 
man; H. W. Dengler, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland, Secretary- 
Treasurer; D. B. Bonebrake, Bluefield, West 
Virginia, and Crosby A. Hoar, U. S. Forest 
Service, Philadelphia, Executive Committee- 
men, 

The address of welcome was given by 
James A. Kell, Secretary of the Depart- 


Bom 





MORE DUCKS KILLED 


According to Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Direc- 
tor of the Fish and Wildlife Service, more 
waterfowl were killed in 1945 than were 
produced on the breeding grounds. In a 
report to Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
summarized by the Sportsmen’s Service Bu- 
reau, the Fish and Wildlife Service head 
describes what he feels is a threat to the 
future of migratory waterfowl hunting. 

He states that the 1945 kill was higher 
than that of 1944. Preliminary figures, he 
points out, indicate a 20% increase over the 
record 1,458,628 duck stamps sold in 1944, 
with about 25% more duck hunters actually 
afield. He believes that they more than ac- 
counted for 1945’s estimated 20,000,000 duck 
crop, which increased the approximate 105,- 
500,000 total revealed by the Service’s Jan- 
uary survey to around 125,000,000 birds at 
the start of the season. 


“It is obvious from this survey and from 
other reports coming in from our field men 
that waterfowl are not increasing in num- 
bers as fast as waterfowl hunters,” declares 
Dr. Gabrielson. “Next year the situation can 
be expected to be even more serious. More 
men will be released from military service 
and more ammunition will be available, but 
I doubt if there will be more ducks.” 





An 87 pound beaver, the largest ever 
trapped in Iowa, recently fell victim to the 
trap of Hank Behrens of Anthon on the 
Little Sioux River, according to the Sports- 
men’s Service Bureau. The animal was 
trapped under a “nuisance” permit, and its 
weight was verified by Conservation Offi- 
cer W. W. Trussell of Sioux City. The 
former record was 81 pounds. 


MARCH 








NOTICE TO TEACHERS 


When Game Commission publica- 
tions for use in your schoolroom are 
desired, please write for them in quan- 
tity instead of having the children 
write individually. This will avoid 
confusion and save a lot of time. 











ment of Forests and Waters. Speakers in- 
cluded Seth Gordon on “The Forester’s Stake 
in Game Management’; John E. Clark, 
Maryland, on “The Farmers Demands upon 
the Forest”; George J. Pecaro, New Jersey, 
“Demands Upon the Forest for Pulp Manu- 
facture”; O. K, Quivey, B & O Railroad 
on “Forestry and the Railroads”; Dr. C. R. 
Hursh of the Appalachian Forest Experiment 
Station, North Carolina, on “What the Local 
Forester Should Know About the Manage- 
ment of Water Resources”; C. P. Wilbur, 
New Jersey State Forester on “Recreation 
Demands Upon Forest”; R. M. Carter, North- 
east Forest Experiment Station, Philadel- 
phia, on “Demands of the Chemical and 
Plastic Industries Upon the Forest”; and 
J. F. Kaylor, Maryland State Forester on 
“New Forest Plans Summation.” 





THE ALLEGHENIES 
By GEO. C. DYAK 


A flow of gold and green terrain, 
Forged into a marvelous chain, 
Of wooded ravines where wildlife hides, 
Majestic cliffs where peace abides, 
Stately in winter’s mantle of white, 
And glowing by summer in amber light, 
Proudly their glorious pinnacles stand, 
These mountains fashioned by God’s own 
hand. 


“HAMHEAD HOG” 
By S. A. Orr and R. G. Rodkey 
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“] insisted on having it mounted and my 
wife insisted on a fur coat!” 


STATUTORY CHARGES PAID LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES IN 
LIEU OF TAXES ON 
GAME LANDS 


Even though publicity is given the matter 
each year, many residents of Pennsylvania 
still fail to realize that the financial struc- 
tures of school and road districts and of 
county governments suffer little tax loss 
when lands are transferred from private 
ownership to the Game Commission. The 
law authorizes the Commission to pay an- 
nually a fixed charge of 5c per acre in lieu 
of taxes which can be no longer assessed, 
as land owned by the Commonwealth is ex- 
empt from local taxation. Of this, lc is paid 
to County Treasurers for each acre acquired 
in the respective Counties and 2c each to 
Treasurers of Boards of School Directors 
and to Treasurers of Boards of Road Super- 
visors for each acre acquired in their dis- 
tricts. 

Taxes previously assessed against the 
major portion of State Game Lands ranged 
between 4c and 8c per acre, the average 
probably being about 6c per acre. Those 
previously paid on tillable land acquired for 
State Game Farms were, of course, higher 
since the properties were considerably more 
valuable and assessed accordingly. It might 
therefore appear that local governments gen- 
erally suffer a slight loss by Commission 
acquisition, but actually in most instances 


/ 
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they are placed in a more favorable posi- 
tion than when the lands were in private 
ownership. They are more certain of re- 
ceiving annually the fixed charge of 5c per 
acre from the Commission than the taxes 
previously assessed. In most of the counties 
of the State, all too many tracts become tax 
delinquent and the County Commissioners 
are compelled to take them over. No reve- 
nues accrue to local govermental agencies 
until the tracts are sold and many remain 
in County ownership for a long period of 
years. 

For the year 1945, the Commission paid a 
total of $39,117.24 as fixed charges on lands 
it has acquired, to treasurers as follows: 


ON NT oi sik seid b eo hee Asa $ 7,823.16 
368 School Districts ............ 15,647.04 
368 Road Districts .......00c000. 15,647.04 

$39,117.24 


This is not a large sustaining charge to 
pay local governments in compensation for 
taxes which might have been collected on 
presently owned State Game Lands and State 
Game Farms. On the other hand, even 
though many of the Treasurers concerned 
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receive only small amounts, it helps ma- 
terially in financing their necessary activities. 

For the twenty-five year period of the 
Commission’s land purchase program, fixed 
charges paid have amounted to the tidy 
sum of $461,629.47, an amount which appears 
large when shown in a lump sum, although 
not when one remembers that it was spread 
out over a quarter of a century. Most local 
governments could not have afforded losing 
this money, but happily, it caused no serious 
drain on the Game Fund. Sportsmen can 
well afford to foot the bill. 


RESIGNS 


Dave Newell, who has been Editor-in- 
Chief of Field and Stream for the past four 
and a half years, has resigned so that he 
can devote his entire time to a Florida de- 
velopment and to his radio work in con- 
nection with the “Fishing and Hunting Club 
of the Air” on the Blue Network. 

The new Editor-in-Chief will be Hugh 
Grey, now Managing Editor, and under his 
editorial direction Field and Stream will 
continue to remain out in front as America’s 
No. 1 sportsman’s magazine. 


SUMMARY OF AOREAGES IN GAME MANAGEMENT PROJEOTS 


On Lands Owned or Under Nominal 
Control of the Commission 














December 31, 194 


Refuges and 





| Propagation Areas Satety Zones Upen 
|No. of Total Area —-—_-— —- — Hunting 

Land Management Classification Units (Acres) No. Acres No. Acres (Acres) 
Brate Game: ands si. 2cccdesnn3s-20ce 189 817,912 212 58,496 759,416 

7.1% of 'lotal 
Primary Refuges on State Forests 

and Other Public Lands --------.-- 78 51,526 78 51,526 
Auxiliary Refuge Projects (Gen. 

CG) ccncnctandeeencansecsacacamate 45 36,034 50 9,911 26,123 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects --- 68 162,575 675 5,451 2,104 38,596 118,528 
Game Propagation Areas -.--..-----. 83 25.102 ce 25,102 
Special Preserves: (A) 

Dog Training .....-- iin caicihaadteaciaetees 6 8,38! 

Pe a) 2 1,955 
State Game Farms .....-...2-...00. 6 3,693 

1,102,210 
Deduct 2,130 (A) 
Sg I a ae ee 476 1,100,080 1,098 150,486 2,104 38,596 904, UOT 
Special Wildlife Refuge Projects 
(leased by Spits: Oe.) <..-5..--.. 125 35,694 154 3,169 219 2,414 3v,011 








State Game Lands. Hunting is partially restricted. 
there will be no duplication of acreage. 


LANDS OWNED AND UNDER NOMINAL CONTROL OF THE GAME COMMISSION 


CLASSIFICA'TIONS (ACRES) 


(A) Includes two Dog Training Preserves and one Archery Hunting Preserve, totalling 2,130 acres, located on 


This 2,130 acres is deducted from the ‘‘Total Area” so 


BY SUPERVISORY DIVISIONS 



































December 31, 1946 
Primary Auxiliary | Special Special 
Field State Game Lands Refuges Projects Cooperative Preserves State Game Total Acreage Wildlife 
Super. a -—_——_—__ — On State General Farm-Game (D) Dog Game Propagation Owned and Retuge 
Div Acreage Cost Forests, Etc. Class Projects (A) Archery Farms Areas Leased Projects 
A 71,339.50 $284,161.31 1,245 5,404 88 , 294.6 160(D) 328.2 5,189 172,060.30 5,160 
800(D) ~~ — ‘ 
B 127,266.00 552,711.48 2,202 4,oz1 | 1,000(A) 6,961 143,050.00 6,837 
Cc 161,753.70 508,492.60 9 ,6u2 2,516 | 715(D) 1,776.7 1,832 178,195.40 4,75 
D 102,830.00 327 , 756.41 20,770 4,YAZ 8,104.6 1,263.4 565 137,775. 2,702 
E 196,551.69 631,413.45 10,396 12,534 9,230 298,711.69 4, Y38 
| 8 635 985(A) on m1: ‘ 
F 92,584.99 492,293.63 4,686 zs | en 1,130(D) $26.9 si seciatied eee 
G 65,596.40 255, 416.62 2,02 4,201 | 47,541.0 578(D) 551 121,082.40 8,442 
TOTALS 817,912.28 $8 062,245.50 61,528 36,034 162,575.2 6,368 * 8,693.2 25,102 1,102,210.68 35,504 
* 2,180 acres of this area are State Game Lands: 2 (D) Preserves, 1 (A) Preserve Deduct 2,130.00 
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“Mr. D. B. Hamilton of near Shelocta reported 
to me that he was sitting in his home one evening 
when he heard his beagle dog making a lot of 
unnecessary noise. He told his daughter to see 
what was wrong with the dog. The daughter 
looked and reported that nothing was wrong. 
However, the animal kept making a fuss and 
Mr. Hamilton decided to investigate. He took a 
flashlight and went out to the dog pen. There a 
gray fox had his dog by the back leg. Hamilton 
ran over, grabbed the fox by the throat and 
choked it to death. 


“Last week I was patrolling in Washington 
Township near Advance when I saw two men 
about a mile away on top of a big hill. I could 
see that they had guns but couldn't tell what 
they were doing. I parked the car and worked 
my way up to them. When I got to where they 
were I found that they were digging out a fey 
fox, so I waited until they dug it out. ey 
took the fox from the hole alive and remarked 
that they would like to take it home alive. I 
told them that if they would tie its mouth shut 
and its legs together that they could take it 
alive. We all looked for some strings, and none 
of us having any, I took the raw-hide laces from 
my boots ,tied its mouth shut, its legs together, 
laid it on the ground and covered it over with 
one of the men’s coat. It lay there for about 
two minutes when all of a sudden it took out 
from under the coat like a shot and all of us 
after it. I took a shot at it and missed, and as 
far as we know it is still going. We never 
did get it. Now there’s a fox loose in Washington 
Township that owes me a pair of boot laces.’’— 
Game Protector Bruce W. Catherman, Indiana, 
January 1946. 





“The winter so far in this district has been 
almost 100% in favor of game—no snow to 
amount to anything. At this writing there is no 
snow at all, with the exception of a few patches 
in the deep woods. 

“The fox kill is still mounting, although I be- 
lieve that it will take at least another season's 
kill like the one just past to put them back where 
they belong. With favorable weather during 
rearing season, our small game will come back. 
It should improve each year, unless some unfore- 
seen condition blocks the way. 

“Dog conditions are not nearly as bad as last 
winter. I investigated a number of complaints of 
dogs chasing game. The big majority of these 
dogs were with fox hunters, who have accounted 
for a big total of foxes.’-—Game Protector Fred 
Fisher, Montrose, January 186. 





“During the mild weather I talked to some 
lumbermen who reported seeing as many as 
twelve frogs in one day while cutting timber in 
one of the large swampy areas hereabouts. They 
were unable to give much description so I don’t 
know what kind they were. One old lumberman 
said he never saw frogs in January in all his 
thirty-five years experience. I never did either. 

“During the past month I tried a kind of 
trapping that was new to me, and which can 
produce better results than I obtained. I refer to 
fox trapping on old sawdust piles. On State 
Game Lands 101 there are five piles of different 
age adjacent to an old tram road. On each pile 
we made a regular dirt hole set, using two traps 
and a drag to each set, and special January lure. 
An odd combination of weather conditions proved 
our undoing. Freezing rains, snow, thaw, then 
freezing again made pretty tough trapping wea- 
ther. Three of the five dust piles were pretty 
old and would usually have a frozen crust of 
about two inches covering the pile. This was 
enough to freeze our traps. The other two, not 
so old, would usually thaw in a day or so after 
a freezing rain. About the time the traps were 
free it would rain again. Thus our traps would 
be almost always frozen. However, I am con- 
vinced that if the weather would remain cold, 
and no freezing rain, those comparatively new 
sawdust piles would soon become loose enough 
to allow a trap to work unhindered, regardless 
of how much snow would fall. This peculiar 
action of sawdust piles in melting snow on the 
top, and remaining comparatively loose, com- 
bined with a good set, proper use of bait and 
lure, and the natural tendency of a fox to seek 
a hummock of ground or other high spot to look 
over the surrounding country, will undoubtedly 
take foxes. Every one of the five sawdust piles 
showed plenty of fox signs, but almost always 
the traps were frozen. However, we did manage 
to catch a fox between times.”—Game Protector 
Clair W. Dinger, Albion, January 1946. 





“I think war should be declared on some of 
these stray dogs that are running in packs. I was 
talking to the Dog Agent ce and he told me 
that he and another fellow killed two dogs 
running deer; they knew these dogs had already 
killed one deer. Neither dog had a collar or 
license and their owner or owners could not be 
located."—Game Protector George W. Miller, 
Conoquenessing, January 1946. 
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“When the road leading into the propagation 
area is icy, it is mecessary to walk. To make 
the load lighter, I use burlap bags to carry the 
rabbits and transfer them into crates at the car. 
During one of these transfer operations in the 
pump house, a rabbit escaped. The room into 
which he ran 7 flooded with water, probably 
18 inches deep. In pursuit, I watched him swim 
across the room and crawl out on a dry ledge at 
the far end. Looking toward a nearby window, 
apparently viewing other escape possibilities, he 
nonchalantly entered the water again and swam 
back to me, allowing himself to be caught again. 
I was in full view in a lighted doorway all this 
time and I’m still trying to decide whether it 
was a piece of luck or another demonstration 
of ‘rabbit sense.’"—Game Protector Daniel H. 
Fackler, Red Lion, January 1946. 


“I have heard old hunters say that a deer will 
attack you after it is wounded if you get too 
close to it, but more or less disbelieved it until 
this fall when I had an opportunity to talk with 
a boy who actually had such an experience. He 
had shot and knocked down an eight-point buck 
at about 200 yards distance. As he approached 
the deer and was in the act of la down his 
gun, the deer made one lunge for In order 
to protect himself he had to fire from his hip 
and fortunately made a fatal shot.”—-Game Pro- 
— Lester E. Shaffer, Uniontown, January 


“I had a funny experience the other day. A 
Boy Scout gave me a rabbit he had trapped and, 
as it was late in the evening. I put it on the 
back seat of my car in a pasteboard box. The 
next day when I reached for the box, I dis- 
covered that the animal had managed to get 
out. I could find him nowhere. I used the car 
all that day and the next morning when I went 
to get in, the car I saw the rabbit scrambling 
around on the floor by the front seat. 
the car and watched to see where he went. He 
managed to climb on top of the heater. I then 
drove into the country to release him. By that 
time he had crawled along the defroster hose and 
finally got himself lodged in back of the dasb 
board. After a little sweating and a 
I finally managed to extricate him and rel 
him a little the worse for wear.”—Game Protector 
Clyde E. Laubach, Clearfield, January 1946. 
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“A Cooper’s Hawk that was reluctant to leave 
its feast of ruffed grouse was recently killed by 
a train on the Pennsylvania Railroad, east of 
Nescopeck, Luzerne County.’—Game Protec‘or 
Lewis H. Estep, Berwick, January 1946. 
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tabbit trapping activities this year are not 
what they were in past seasons. Some agents 
are getting quite a number of rabbits, but they 
don’t seem to be catching them the way they 
did last winter. This is probably because there 
is a light amount of snow and sometimes the 
ground is bare. This winter so far is a much 
better winter for game than last, as the winter 
so far has been rather mild with snow laying a 
week or two at a time; then it melts off, letting 
the ground bare for several days and letting the 
birds and animals feed on bare ground. : 
“There are a great many deer and rabbits 
feeding on the cuttings on Game Lands. Deer 
have been sighted feeding on the cuttings in day- 
light while the men were cutting saw logs and 
chemical wood.”—Game Protector Lester J. Haney, 
Brookville, January 1946. 


“Small game, except squirrels, continue to seem 
very scarce. Occasionally a rabbit track is noted 
here and there in areas where in past seasons I 
trapped out many because of their over-abundance. 
To date I have not received any complaints of 
damage to shrubbery, etc. 

“As for foxes, there seem to be plenty in most 
areas despite the extra heavy toll taken by 
hunters and trappers. At the present time they 
do not seem to be interested in any type of bait 
or scent and are extremely hard to trap. In New 
Milford Township, Susquehanna County, there 
have been three rabies-infected foxes killed 
within the space of a week. These foxes either 
attacked people or were found in and around 
homes. Fortunately these foxes that attacked 
people did no damage because of the heavy 
clothing and footwear worn at this time of year. 
The trouble to date has been with the gray fox.”— 
Game Protector Howard F. Hoffman, Susquehanna. 
January 1946. 


“During the month we had two very unusual 
experiences with gray foxes. Near Clarksburg 
a gray fox came to the farm of Woody ——— 
and stayed around the house for about ree 
days. During the day it would lay in the front 
yard chewing on a bone and at another time it 
came into e yard with a rabbit. Whenever 
anyone would come around, it would run away. 
It also ate food from the dog dish which was 
on the back porch. One day Mrs. Compton was 
out in the yard and the fox chased her into the 
house. They, finally killed the animal by shooting 
it from the house. 

“A few days later another gray fox came 
around and one evening Mr. Compton was doing 
chores @t the barn when he heard a scuffle up- 
stairs the loft. He went to see what was 
causing the racket and saw a gray fox fighting 
with the cat. The fox ran when he appeared. 
Upon finishing his chores he started for the 
house, taking with him a bucket. Between the 
house and e barn the fox attacked him and 
he killed it with the bucket. He brought the 
fox to me. I skinned it and sent the head away 
for examination. I received the report that the 
fox xe eaten d had rabies.”"—Game Protector Bruce 
W. Catherman, In , January 1946. 


“I know of seven sportsmen’s clubs that hunt 
foxes every Sunday, with an average kill per 
Sunday of 11 foxes. I also known of one entirely 
black mink caught in West Deer Township, Alle- 
gheny County.”—Game Protector Ralph A. Lip- 
hart, Homestead, January 1946. 
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“A fox hunt was staged by the Cambria County 
Sportsmen's Association on January 27. Despite 
the sub-zero weather, about 300 hunters turned 
out for the occasion. Three drives were made 
and four foxes killed, two reds and two grays. 
Sandwiches and hot coffee were served by the 
Patton Sportsmen’s Association. A number of 
other foxes were seen and a large number of deer 
were routed. Hunters saw a fair amount of 
grouse and squirrels. All game seemed to be in 
good condition. Not one rabbit was observed in 
the area.”’—Game Protector Nicholas M. Ruha, 
Ebensburg, January 1946. 





“The other day while on patrol in Neiltown 
section I found a number of weasel tracks. It 
looked to be about 5 or 6 weasels, but after I 
killed one there were no more tracks. Weasels 
are very scarce.’-—Game Protector Carl B. Ben- 
son, Tionesta, January 1946. 
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“We have been observing quite a number of 
snowy owls in this section during the past two 
months. I have seen as many as three in one 
day on State Game Lands. Several of these birds 
have been killed by hunters during the past few 
weeks. Goshawks are also rather numerous in 
Wayne County this winter. I have observed 
several of these birds. One of them has ap- 
parently been making his headquarters in one 
of the heavily wooded sections of our Game 
Propagation area. I have tried several times to 
get this bird, as I believe he is concentrating 
on the few rabbits and ringnecks on the area. I 
have seen several places where ringnecks have 
been killed. From all appearances I would say 
that nearly all of the ringnecks killed were 
hens.”’—Game Protector Maynard R. Miller, 
Honesdale, January 1946. 





“On January 23, while looking after a com- 
plaint about dogs chasing deer in the vicinity 
of Penn Haven Junction, I came on a pack of 
dogs that were chasing a deer. There were six 
dogs in the pack—all mongrels—and it took the 
best part of a day before I was able to clean 
them out. None of these dogs were licensed, and 
from their appearance and condition I believe 
they were livi in a wild state.’-—Game Pro- 
tector W. C. Ackey, Weatherly, January 1946. 





“I am surprised at the amount of game we 
have left. ere are gray squirrels on ridges 
and other places in Mifflin County, where I 
never saw them. Foxes are very plentiful, and 
sportsmen are doing all they can to clean them 
out. I get calls almost every day about dogs 
chasing. Upon investigation, I d they are 
with fox hunters.”—Game Protector R. E. Me- 
Coy, Lewistown, January 1946. 


“There is a fox trapper in this District who is 
using a type of sand that does not freeze and 
he has taken several foxes during the time that 
the snow was off the ground and freezing tem- 
peratures prevailed. s big trouble was that 
the foxes’ feet froze and were twisted off.”— 
Game Protector Levi Whippo, Parker’s Landing. 
January 1946. 


“The heavy, wet snow of late November broke 
down a lot of aspen and this, coupled with an 
abundance of acorns, has been ne plenty 
of food. I had the opportuni making a good 
midwinter survey of the south-east corner of my 
district in the Slate Run country—Buck, Bear 
and Cedar Mountains. In this section there are 
not very many deer or foxes. I saw two wild- 
cat tracks, but no signs of grouse.”—Game Pro- 
tector Warren W. Ohlman, Galeton, January 
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“During the past hunting season a great many 
complaints were made by the hunters about the 
scarcity of rabbits and squirrels. Some of these 
same individuals, while carrying on a feeding 
program, report an abundance of game, especially 
squirrels. They are of the opinion that the 
squirrels have moved in.”—Game Protector Joseph 
S. Checklinski, Newport, January 1946. 


“The fox hunters have been having much suc- 
cess during the past month. Most of the clubs 
are holding fox hunts. Trappers are still catch- 
ing some foxes, but the cold weather has slowed 
them up somewhat. While hunting a couple 
weeks ago in Daugherty Township er Brush 
Creek we found a nice covey of quail along the 
edge of a cornfield. Making inquiries around 
the western side of the county regarding any sick 
or rabid foxes I found that several foxes have 
been found dead in the fields during the small 
game season, in the same general territory that 
the sick foxes were reported early last summer. 
I had lunch last week with a man who said that 
his two brothers from Negley, Ohio (which is 
only a short distance from Ohio Township) were 
hunting foxes and the one they killed was so 
poor and mangy that they left it lay in the field. 
Residents of Ohioville were in there last week 
and could not find any fox signs in the snow. 
Last year this same area had an over-abundance 
of the animals. It could be possible that rabies 
has become prevalent in this section. If it has, 
I look for a sharp decline in the fox population 
by next summer.’’—Game Protector J. Bradley 
McGregor, Beaver, January 1946. 


“I have been using my bird dogs to assist in 
locating quail, but find they have been almost 
exterminated in various parts of the district.’— 
ee W. T. Campbell, Franklin, Janu- 
ary ‘ 


“Although there have been a great many foxes 
killed during the fall and winter, officers report 
foxes are very plentiful over the entire division. 
We have probated a number of foxes that have 
been shot either during the small or big game 
season while the men were hunting for other 
species. In order to control the fox population, 
it will be absolutely necessary to destroy as many 
foxes during the svring as sible and put on 
another campaign next fall.’—Game Protector 
William J. Davis, Huntingdon, January 1946. 


“Noticing the bark being peeled from the 
trees standing in the headwaters of Ontelaunle 
Dam, Game Protector Rickert, Deputy Holt and 
myself got a boat and investigated. We found 
the culprits were muskrats. Some of the trees 
are peeled as high as a foot above the water. 

“I never saw as many field mice as there 
are this winter. The predators would be doing 
a fine job if they fed on the mice and left the 
game alone. There are very few weasels in this 
section this year.’’-—Game Protector E. J. Turner, 
Centerport, January 1946. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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hoto by Swoger Studio 
Colin M. Reed, President, Southwestern Division of the Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs presenting plaque award to Mr. George Tipton who represented the absent guest 
“4 honor, weg R. _—o Frank Rutledge, President of the Allegheny Sportsmen’s 
seague, center; arry . Sherman, Toastmaster, right center: “aw y 
of Pittsburgh, extreme right. “ . a a ae 


MARCH 


AS FOUNDER, ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY FEDERATION 


Honoring its founder, Charles R. Hobson, the 
Allegheny County Sportsmen’s League celebrated 
its twenty-first birthday on February 19. 


Enthusiastic hunters and fishermen with their 
wives and friends filled the Grand Ball Room 
of the William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh to its 
capacity to celebrate, dine and be entertained 
in the outstanding event of the year. 


The evening, a huge success, was started of 
by the Maurice Spitalny thirty-plece orchestra. 
From the Ball Room Tap Time Show went out over 
the KDKA network for its 413th broadcast. The 
WWSW network broadcast the speeches of Ross 
L. Leffler, president of the Game Commission; 
David L. Lawrence, Mayor of Pittsburgh; John 
J. Kane, Chairman of the Board of County Com- 
missioners; Colin McF, Reed, Ex-President of 
the State Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs: and 
Mrs. J. Charles Runk, Chairman of the Con- 
servation Committee of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


Harry A. Sherman was toastmaster, and the 
invocation was given by Rev. W. S. Stoddard 
of the Homestead Presbyterian Church. That 
Grand Old Man John M. Philips was present 
and was presented a plaque commemorating 
his 85th birthday. 


Other speakers included: Frank J. Rutledge, 
President of the Allegheny County Sportsmen's 
League; Samuel Trachtenberg, General Chair- 
man of the banquet; Cecil E. Busby, President 
of Sportsmen’s Association; George Tipton, 
Representing Charles R. Hobson; Herb H. 
Cahoon, Secretary Pittsburgh Kennel Club; Dr. 
Ivan D’Sturbance (Luke Barnett), Director of 
Conservation of Slovenia. Bob Ford’s illustrated 
lecture on Pennsylvania Wildlife concluded the 
big event. 


The only regrettable item of the occasion was 
that the guest of honor was unable to be 
present because of an extended illness. How- 
ever, his friends, admirers and fellow sports- 
men paid homage to the unselfish and tireless 
energy of this true conservationist in spite of 
his absence, 


Always intensely interested in wildlife con- 
servation and sportsmanship and movements 
to better these causes, he called together vari- 
ous active leaders to meet in Homestead on 
February 19, 1925 to form the Allegheny County 
Sportsmen’s League, 





The Lancaster County Sportsmen’s Association 
admitted 73 new members to its roll of 1080 at 
a Washington’s birthday party on February 20. 
The new memberships were the result of a con- 
test of which Donald Reynolds won first prize for 
bringing in 24 new members. Runner-up in the 
contest was O. C. Eiresman with 18 new membels. 

Plans for raising 500 pheasant chicks were 
made at this meeting. 


-_ 

The Cocalico Sportsmen’s Association plan t 

build another dam on the small Cocalico Creek 

this spring and summer. The dam they built on 

the large Cocalico Creek in 1944 has improved 
fishing 75%. 


This constantly growing club now boasts 3 
membership of over 300. These men spent over 
$500 for rabbits to stock in the district. They 
conduct feeding programs whenever nec ssary 
These boys are “on the beam.” Congratulations! 


The Rayburn Township Rod and Gun Club, 
which recently added 187 new members in one 
month, carried on an active feeding program dul- 
ing the past winter. They built shelters for game 
in the woods of their district, and also constric 
feeders which they replenished with game / 
every Sunday. 


CHARLES R. HOBSON HONORED 
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The York Chapter of the Izaak Walton League 
of America held an outstanding meeting on Tues- 
day, February 19. Dick May of the U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service addressed the meeting and 
presented a plan for the permanent development 
of Waltonian Acres utilizing the latest practices 
developed by his organization. He presented an 
aerial photograph with slides and data for plant- 
ing for wildlife and beauty. f 

The York = also sent cards to all its 
members on which they were asked to write their 
favorite outdoor activity and name the com- 
mittees on which they would prefer to serve. 
This is a good idea. It gives each member an 
opportunity to say what he likes, and makes for 
a Pappier organization. 





Last Memorial Day the Ravers Gap Sportsmen’s 
Club of Woodbury, Bedford County, dedicated a 
monument of native stone in memory and in 
honor of the boys from the community who served 
in World War II. Im the early fall the club 
raised a fund of more than $500 to purchase a 
bronze plate containing the names of all World 
War II servicemen from Woodbury Boro and 
Woodley Township. 





The Western Reserve Fish and Game Protective 
Association, Shenango Valley Chapter, Inc., organ- 
ized September 25, 1935, lists as its first aim the 
promotion of conservation and propagation of the 
wildlife and the fishlife of our woods and 
streams, and to protect at all times, in a legal 
and just manner, the interests of all true sports- 
men. Their second objective is to create and 
foster a fraternal spirit among the sportsmen, co- 
ordinating their interests and unifying their ac- 
tions toward the general improvement of wildlife 
and fishlife sports conditions. This club also ex- 
pects to accomplish by precept and example the 
highest standards of sportsmanship, and to respect 
the rights of landowners at all times; to employ 
educational means of enlightening members and 
the general public as to conditions of wildlife 
and its habitat, fishlife and its waters, and to 
teach safety rules in all activities; to enqnae in 
exhibitions of skill with rod, gun and dog; to 
hold annual field trials for such exhibitions; to 
affiliate with and support the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs; and to cooperate at 
all times with the State Fish and Game Commis- 
sions and their respective field officers. 

These are worthy objectives. 

The club has also figured out a way to re- 
ward faithful members. In recognition of con- 
sistent service to the organization throughout any 
entire year, the executive board of directors 
awards a certificate known as the “Order of Merit.” 
For each additional year of service, holders of 
the award receive a service bar which may be 
pasted on the original certificate. When mem- 
bers have received a total of ten awards during 
consecutive years or otherwise, they are awarded 
a stainless steel “Order of Merit’? mounted orn a 
hardwood base. 





The 13th annual smoker and goodwill meeting 

of the Central City Sportsmen’s Association, one 
of the largest ups of its kind in Somerset 
County, will be held Monday evening, April 1. 
_ This group deserves a big hand for its interest 
in the predator control program. It is staging 
a drive to rid the district of foxes. Eddie Pol- 
lock, one of the members, already has bagged 
es ¥ the wily creatures and Carl Ripple has 
shot 47 





The organized Southern Federation of Coon 
Hunters Associations recently coordinated plans 
for the holding of 26 field trials for coon-hunting 
dogs within the next nine months in Cambria, 
Somerset, Bedford, Indiana and Blair Counties. 
Included in the general objectives of the federa- 
tion are the propagation of fish and game and 
the general betterment of sports. 

An officer of the Cambria County Coon Hunters 
Association said that as many as 75 trained dogs 
have been entered in field trials which his organ- 
ization has held in the past in the Johnstown 
community and that attendance of dog owners, 
handlers and spectators at the meets has been 
as high as 500 on occasion. He expressed the 
opinion that in the territory covered b e 
Southern Federation of Coon Hunters Associations 
there are at least 250 dogs which are continu- 
ously under training for coon hunting and two or 
three ‘thousand sportsmen who specialize in this 
Sranch of outdoor sport. 





tp During January 1945, when winter winds sent 
dene ratures downward and piled snow in deep 
a over wooded areas, several citizens of 
Addison Boro learned that a herd of 17 deer 
— marooned on the ice of the Youghiogheny 
iver, Twenty-six men rallied to the rescue and 
Were successful in saving 4 of the marooned 
animals. The other 13 drowned in the icy waters. 
Ph men who took part in this rescue then 
€cl that something should be done about 
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Photo Swoger Studio. 


John M. Phillips, well known conservationist and former 
Commission, with Conservation Award presented in his honor. 


Ross L. Leffler, President of the Pa. Game Commission, 


member of the Game 





Photo Swoger Studio 
delivering one of the 


principal testimonial addresses in honor of Mr. Hobson. Left, John J. Kane, chairman 


County Commissioners, and center, Samuel Trachtenberg, general 
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Photo by M. F. F 
Members of the Tri-County Beagle Club, Cambria County, in front of their club house. 


chairman of banquet. 








arabaugh, Carrolltown, Pa. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY FOX HUNTERS ACTIVE 





Photos by Delbert Batcheler 


One of the several platoons. They load up with ear corn which is scattered for wildlife 
during the hunt. 
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The Pigeon Creek Sportsmen’s Association held its annual fox hunt February 3 in the 
Cokeburg area of Washington County. Some 200 sportsmen representing 15 clubs from 29 various 
towns in Washington and adjacent counties participated. Guy Young, Secretary of the associa- 
tion and his committee did a first class job in making the event a great success. The various 
sportsmen assembled at Cokeburg and were dispatched in platoons to the different sections 
where the hunts were conducted, from 9:00 a. m. to 3:00 p. m. Each platoon was made up of 
approximately 20 men and sufficient dogs to give the boys plenty of action in the field. The kill 
for the day netted 9 foxes, with many more that broke away or holed up. The event was 
climaxed by polishing off some 100 pounds of baked ham and other refreshments at the head- 
quarters building established for the affair, followed by the awarding of prizes for the foxes 
taken. The club has accounted for over 60 foxes so far this season and the boys have had 
plenty of fun and action while afield. Incidentally, they “kill two birds with one stone”’—in 
addition to controlling Brer Reynard and his family, they load up their pockets with ear corn 
supplied by the local Game Protector, and feed game while in the field. 





et Saw, © —— = Oe aie — Nearest correct explanation of the freak situa- 
: . - $ was tion, according to Mr. Kelty and his fellow club- 
oe tag dre ed 2 ~ od ee ee members, is that the muskrat as a baby had been 
and front feet was a can rubber. It had evi- nosing around a glass jar of canned goods. It 


dently been there for some time, since it had had been able to get its front feet and head into 
almost grown into the animal and had made a the can and out again, but in the process, it 
definite mark around the pelt. kept the can rubber. 
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feeding game, to prevent other woodland tragedies 
and the following day, in the Addison Borough 
community Building, the Yough Game and Fish 
Association was born. 

During the year this club of 26 has grown to 
include approximately 158 members. Members 
have distributed 700 pounds of scratch feed and 
15 barrels of corn. This amount included one 
barrel of corn and 100 pounds of scratch feed do. 
nated by the Game Commission. The feed was 
placed at various points where wild game could 
readily find it. 

The association ordered and received 420 ring- 
neck chicks in May 1945. Of this number 14 
were raised to the age of 1142 weeks, at which 
time they were released. The club also received 
from the Game Commission 19 quail, 18 pairs of 
rabbits and 10 pairs of ringnecks. 

Through efforts of the association, an investi- 
gation was held to determine the source of 
sulphur found in the Yough Dam. This proved 
to be from seepage of a mine which was later 
sealed. It is now possible to stock this dam 
with fish. Hence, approximately 3800 bass were 
stocked in the dam, and 4300 legal sized trout 
— _ 3300 fingerlings were stocked in White's 

reek. 

Various lectures and motion pictures added 
educational value to man of the meetings 
throughout the year. Refreshments served at the 
meetings gave members a chance to socialize and 
become better acquainted. 

A remarkable fact concerning this club is the 
amount of work that has been accomplished with 
very limited resources. The total amount of cash 
handled during the year was only $170.85. 

As a result of the club’s activities during its 
first year of existence, the majority of hunters 
of the community voiced the opinion that each 
species of game appeared to be more plentiful. 
Each of them agreed that there had been no 
illegal or out of season hunting. Most of them 
stated that the deer season had been very good, 
thus proving the value of conservation and pro- 
tection of our wildlife. 





The Huntingdon County Game, Fish and For- 
estry Association has secured a permanent loca- 
tion to carry on its various activities. This con- 
servation group recently purchased the old Stauf- 
fer farm on Warrior Ridge in Walker Township, 
4.3 miles south of Huntingdon along Route 26. 

The 180-acre property is ideally situated for 
the association’s purpose. For the past several 
years this club has leased 20 acres of ground 
on Piney Ridge for its skeet fleld, trap shooting, 
rifle range, game food plot, victory gardens, 
picnic grounds and a place to hold field trials, 
dog shows and other outdoor events. A _ pheasant 
rearing pen is located in Henderson Township. 
The members are enthusiastic over securing a 
larger place where a more extensive and varied 
program can be carried out. ; 

Plans have been projected for a dog training 
area which will also make it possible to hold 
field trials for rabbit dogs, something that requires 
a 100 acre plot. Reforestation, game food planting 
and game cover improvements can be practiced 
on their own ground. 

It will be possible to build up a program of 
instruction and training for junior sportsmen and 
make available the facilities of the Club to the 
Boy Scouts and other such groups interested in 
the development of the youth of America. 





Because of a fatal accident in the district, the 
Charleroi Sportsmen decided to install a Junior 
Rifle Group to teach boys the correct methods of 
handling guns, both on the rifle range and in 
the fields. The club expects to teach the young- 
sters safety and knowledge of firearms, and thus 
hopes to avoid further accidents among minors. 





Here’s what one member of the Red Bank 
Valley Sportsmen’s Association did during the 
year to improve hunting and fishing. t 

Beginning the first of the year, this particular 
sportsman spent 18 hours getting feed and feed- 
ing game with mileage amounting to 132 miles. 
With three other members of the association he 
spent three hours on a trip to Bellefonte to meet 
Fish Commissioner French and to insist on more 
fish for Clarion County. He made a trip t 
Rimersburg and another to Foxburg as a delegate 
to the County Council of Sportsmen’s Clubs with 
mileage amounting to 68 miles. 

He met the fish truck three times to stock fish 
in Tom’s Run, Roby Creek and Mill Creek, 
traveling 162 miles. He spent 132 hours building 
pheasant pens and attending to pheasants with 
462 miles traveled. He also made a trip to 
Jordon State Game Farm with two other members 
of the club to get day-old pheasants. He spent 
52 hours building and attending the —— 
exhibit at the Farmers and Merchants picnic with 
mileage amounting to 96 miles. 

He spent 16 hours and traveled 124 miles getting 
foxes that had rabies and shipping them to Har- 
risburg for tests, spending $4.62 for express 
telegrams. He spent 10 hours and traveled 130 
miles in picking up and releasing rabbits tra »ped 
by Boy uts. He also released four crates 
rabbits shipped in, spending three hours and 
traveling 42 miles. 
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traveled a total of 1216 miles and spent 241 
t , plus various other lesser activities too 
r rous to mention. He did all this for the 
t of hunters. Several other members did 
is much, with no reward except what game 
were able to bag and fish they were able 
tch, but no record was kept of their ac- 


achievements of such public-spirited men 
should be a challenge to each and every sports- 
n in the State. 


Armstrong County Sportsmen’s League held 
t ixth annual banquet on Thursday, February 
21 at 7:00 p.m. in the Lutheran Parish House, 
Kittanning. Hon. J. Frank Graff acted as toast- 
master The program included addresses _ by 


J 


Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Game 
Commission, Charles A. French, Commissioner of 
Fisheries and other guests prominent in sports- 
men circles. Music, a turkey dinner and songs 
completed the evening entertainment. A _ specia! 
welcome was extended to returned service men 


The sportsmen of tomorrow are being made to- 
day. Therefore the Clinton County Fish and 
Game Association has taken its activities into 
every school of its area. There activities are: 

1. Presented ‘My Land and Your Land’’ book- 
2. Subscription to PENNSYLVANIA ANGLER. 

3. Subscription to PENNSYLVANIA GAME News 

4. County Hunt Safely Essay Contests. A total 
of 188 essays were submitted. 

5. District Game Protector Arthur G. Logue of 
Coudersport gave fox trapping demonstrations and 
Great Horned Owl calling demonstrations to over 
1500 interested students and sportsmen of the 
county. 

6. Rabbit trapping project of Boy Scouts in 
City of Lock Haven. 

7. Four of ten awarded hunting and fishing 
prizes for 1945 have been won by students. 

8. Students stocked fish on Saturdays and holi- 
days. 

The Association’s annual membership drive has 
been advanced from April 1 to February 1, 1946. 
Any sportsman who sells 25 memberships in the 
Association for 1946 will be given 6 rabbits to 
stock in his favorite hunting grounds in Clinton 
County. Prizes of a Woolrich hunting coat and 
Woolrich hunting shirt have been donated by 
Charter Member E. C. Tobias. The member who 
sells the greatest number of memberships will 
receive the coat and the member who sells the 
next greatest number will receive the shirt. 

Members who desire any of the following ac- 
tivities, or any other activity, were asked to 
please state their desires either at the annual 
meeting or by proxy: 

Willing to Raise Ringneck Pheasants 

Fox Hunts in February and March 

Help to Stock Fish or Game 

Member of a Definite Committee 

Wildlife Feeding Program 

25 Memberships to Sell 

Sportsmen's Picnic 

Annual Banquet 

Trapshooting Range 

Educational Progress 
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Photo by Ellen A. Dietrich. 
Members of the Montgomery County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, as they help 
the Game Commission to release pheasants on Farm-Game projects. 
Montgomery County alone now total more than 26,000 acres on which the farmer and the 
sportsman cooperate in a food and cover program for small game. 


These areas in 





Above is the pheasant pen of the Millrock Rod and Gun Club containing some of the 
163 pheasants reared and released in Lebanon County. 
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Photo by Deputy Game Protector Alvin S. Gindlesperger. 
The Patton Sportsmen’s Club sponsored a fox hunt recently at which over 250 men 


and one woman turned out. Two red and two 
gray foxes were bagged and more would have 
been there but the roads were so icy the 
watchers couldn’t get to their posts in time. 
It was 10° below at. 9:00 a. m. Above coffee is 
being served. 





A Charleroi sportsman came out on top in a 
recent fox hunt held in Washington County. 
First prize went to Warren Wright of the Charleroi 
Sportsmen for a 12 pound 3 ounce red fox. Six 
other foxes were killed during this exciting hunt 
in which 181 men from 29 different towns in 
Western Pennsylvania participated. 


The second largest Sayre Sportsmen’s Club 
banquet on record, with nearly 750 attending, was 
held recently in the Sayre High School Gymna- 
sium. At this meeting officers were elected for 
the coming year, prizes were awarded, and movies 
were shown. Highlight of the evening was a 
very interesting address by Seth Gordon, Execu- 
tive Director of the Game Commission. He told 
the Sayre sportsmen about the expansion of the 
game farm program, and gave data on the drive 
against red foxes. The banquet, as a whole, was 
considered a great success. 


Commissioner Ben Williams praised the Central 
Montrose Sportsmen’s Club at a recent meeting 
for the good work they are doing on the preda- 
tor control program. Susquehanna County has 
the highest fox kill to date. Other speakers at 
the same meeting discussed game _ conditions 
throughout Susquehanna County. Movies on the 
safe carrying of firearms were shown, as a 
climax to the evening’s program. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Forester’s Stake in Game Management 





Farm-game cooperative projects are productive of good hunting. 
landowners take an interest in the game and are subsequently rewarded 


the cooperating 


They are well stocked, 


by the protection from careless and unscrupulous hunters. 


tically all administrative roads through its 
lands makes it too difficult to reach choice 
hunting or fishing grounds. We are of the 
opinion that wildlife cannot stand up under 
present-day pressures if every remote sec- 
tion becomes as easily accessible as the 
neighborhood butchershop. 


State Forests of all the States here repre- 
sented were acquirec for designated objec- 
tives with funds appropriated from public 
tax monies, while Pennsylvania’s State Game 
Lands were purchased with funds contrib- 
uted by more than 600,000 licensed hunters 
to be managed primarily for the production 
of game crops and an assured place for the 
public to hunt. It is, therefore, essential 
that the lands purchased with funds pro- 
vided by the hunters be managed in ac- 
cordance with the best known practices to 
produce abundant game crops. The grow- 
ing of other forest products, and the use 
of the game lands for permissible public 
purposes not related to hunting and fishing, 
are secondary. 


Long-Term Management Plans 


Practically all forest lands acquired by 
the Game Commission had been lumbered 
by the previous owners shortly before their 
purchase, a condition which provides the 
best food and cover conditions for all forest 
game species except squirrels. Neverthe- 
less, during the past few years large quan- 
tities of valuable lumber and other wood 
products have been cut from the game 
lands to aid the war effort; more than 13,000 
acres will be cut-over this fiscal year. Over 
$200,000 have so far been deposited in the 
Game Fund from stumpage fees paid by the 
operators. This indicates that many of our 
tracts at the time of purchase contained 
considerable timber, and at an average price 
of $3.73 per acre they were a good public 
investment. 

In the Commission’s lumbering operations 
it is a fixed policy to prohibit timber cut- 
ting within one hundred feet of stream 
banks, or within a like distance of heavily 
travelled public highways, so as to benefit 





the 
the 


fishermen on one hand and to please 
esthetic eye of highway travelers on 
other. 

Until recent years our management efforts 
consisted principally of maintaining refuges, 
boundary lines, and necessary fire protection 
roads. During the war period we took ad- 
vantage of the lull in operations to re-study 
the whole situation and to plan management 
activities as far into the future as possible. 
As rapidly as available help can do such a 
big job, each tract is being studied to de- 
termine what improvement and future man- 
agement practices shall be applied; where 
and when timber shall be removed to im- 
prove food and cover conditions for wildlife; 
and where water impoundments can be made 
for waterfowl and fur-bearers as well as 
to help conserve stream flow and improve 
fishing conditions. 

Our Commission is definitely of the opin- 
ion that the forest growth on State Game 
Lands must be managed on a short rotation 
basis, and is now planning to cut approxi- 
mately five per cent of its holdings annually. 
This will require careful advance planning 
to obtain maximum benefits for wildlife. 

Early in the war period a special postwar 
reserve was started. It now amounts to a 
million and one-half dollars. The estimated 
requirements for the proposed development 
program aggregate $5,000,000, and will be 





Photo of nesting woodcock taken by 


Deputy 
Game Protector Laurel Swanson, tusville, 
shows how effectively the timber-doodle blends 
with its natural surroundings. 
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executed over a period of five to ten years, 
with hunter’s license revenue. 


Many Unknown Factors to Solve 


What the local forester should know about 
game management comprises a long list of 
things concerning which our knowledge is 
limited because the application of wildlife 
management techniques is a science in the 
making. We already know, however, that 
many forest practices of the past are not 
conducive to large annual wildlife crops, 
For example, game does not thrive in vast 
stands of timber approaching maturity, es- 
pecially not in solid stands of conifers. It 
is safe to say that we have accumulated a 
greater list of things which should not be 
done than we have of techniques which 
will assure maximum annual game crops. 

In Pennsylvania, with its fifteen million 
acres of forest lands, enormous areas were 
lumbered about the same time. This means 
that much of our forest country is covered 
with even-age stands of timber which is just 
beginning to approach merchantable size. 
Sizeable portions of this vast forest domain 
at present provide a very unsatisfactory 
home for wildlife. Where this condition 
prevails one of three things happens: The 
game cannot produce a normal crop of 
young, or it moves to better feeding grounds, 
or much of it perishes during severe winters. 
Temporarily, we are going through a diffi- 
cult period, much in the position of the chap 
who, in commenting upon the Mississippi, 
said it was “too thick to drink and too thin 
to plow.” It is hoped that recently de- 
veloped uses for wood products will en- 
courage heavy thinning operations and thus 
provide a solution to the problem. 

One of the things we do know is that if 
a given area is to be kept attractive for 
wildlife all the old fields and other open 
spots should not be planted to trees. Wild 
creatures need numerous open, sunny spaces 
and edges adjacent to dense cover. Where 
planting must be done we recommend in- 
termixing deciduous trees, particularly those 
species which furnish food for game and 
other wild creatures. Young coniferous 
stands furnish dense shelter, but supply no 
food other than insects; in about ten to 
twenty years they provide little or nothing 
of wildlife’s requirements; no low-growing 
shrubs, vines, and so-called weed species 
can exist; and such areas become biological 
deserts. 


Too Many Roads Should Be Avoided 


We know also that open roads leading 
into every section of our forests make them 
too easily accessible to hunters, anglers, and 
other recreationists; they also can become 
an administrative burden. We need to re- 
serve as a wilderness considerable areas 
where those who want to taste of Nature’s 
sweets must do it on foot, not by auto. There 
is a serious question whether it was wise 
to build as many roads as we did during 
the CCC days, because forest employes must 
now devote too much time to maintaining 
them instead of doing other essential work, 
including desirable improvements to benefit 
wildlife. 

Some of you may take the position that 
forest roads simplify protection from forest 
fires. Many others feel that opening roads 
into the heart of every forest region inten- 
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sifies the fire menace because so many auto- 
picnickners, etc., have not yet learned 


e© careful with fires. The question is 

debatable, but we are inclined to feel that 
many roads should be avoided and motor 
el limited to main stem roads. 


The Fire Question Haunts Us 


This brings up another point: Quite often 
it has been stated that hunters and fisher- 
men are responsible for a majority of the 
forest fires. We believe this is a faulty 
accusation: hunters and fishermen on the 
whole are far more careful in that respect 
than are most other groups. 

In some quarters there has developed in 
this State, and elsewhere, the feeling that 
since there is no ready market for the 
forest growth which is shading out game 
food and cover it should be removed from 
numerous sizeable areas by what is com- 
monly referred to as “controlled burning,” 
and devote them to the development of food 
and shelter for game. It has been most 
difficult to keep this sentiment from getting 
out of hand because it is claimed that “con- 
siderable areas of the land will never pro- 
duce timber anyhow.” 

We began intensive research studies on 
this subject but had to suspend them for 
the duration. Whether we like it or not, 
many agree with Harold Titus, well-known 
Chairman of the Michigan Conservation 
Commission, who in his recent widely dis- 
tributed article “Timber and Game—Twin 
Crops” says: “It is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that in the future foresters and game 
managers may cooperate more fully regard- 
ing the use of fire as a means of maintain- 
ing openings in forests where the growth 
has attained no commercial value and in 
consequence would be too costly to remove 
by any other method.” 
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Limbs piled in rows during timber operations provide wildlife cover. 
and make travel a little easier for the hunter. 
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We, all of us, foresters and game man- 
agers alike, might just as well face this 
issue squarely, and jointly make honest ef- 
forts to devise and apply practices which 
will give wildlife a break on the forest lands, 
without needless sacrifice to timber produc- 
tion. Otherwise, we cannot long hope to 
stay the demands of those who insist that 
we apply the torch to the forests for the 
purpose of increasing game food and cover. 


Jurisdictional Lines Need Not Delay Action 


As Titus has well said: “In the manage- 
ment of forest-type game, professional and 
jurisdictional lines between game and forest 
specialists are already blurred and indistinct. 
The interests of the two groups overlap and 
the gears of their organizations naturally 
mesh. What is good for the objective of 
one is, in the broad sense, also good for the 
other.” 

We must not permit jurisdictional lines 
to delay action. Some say:“Be patient! 
Sustained yield logging will in the near 
future solve the problem.” I regret to say 
that in our opinion sustained yield logging 
alone, as usually applied, will not accom- 
plish the desired objective from the stand- 
point of the wildlife enthusiast. It rarely 
removes enough of the crown canopy to pro- 
vide the open edges and to encourage the 
development of berries, shrubs, and other 
food and shelter essential for wildlife. 

While you as foresters may object to clear 
cutting, if food and cover are to be pro- 
vided in abundance for wild creatures, and 
widely distributed, use of the small block 
cutting method is definitely desirable. Such 
units should usually be not less than fifty 
acres in size and scattered in such a man- 
ner that maximum wildlife benefits will 
accrue, 

Instead of costly replanting of the kind 
done in the past, it is felt that in many 
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cases reproduction can be obtained by nat- 
ural seeding from trees surrounding the cut 
areas, from wolf or den trees allowed to 
remain, or from strategically located groups 
of seed trees saved throughout the cut area. 

Foresters can also be helpful to wildlife 
by not being so particular about brush dis- 
posal, at least during the first year after 
the cutting is done. Tops are very useful 
both as browse for deer and as shelter for 
other species. If necessary, after the first 
year this brush could be lopped, scattered, 
or even burned. 

Another way in which the forester can 
aid wildlife is to save from the axe wher- 
ever possible groups of trees in ravines 
which are chiefly valuable for winter pro- 
tection or roosting shelter, or those which 
regularly bear crops of food. 

Most of you no doubt have encouraged 
the establishment of permanent hunting 
camps on the forests under your jurisdiction. 
Properly planned this is fine, but many of 
you have no doubt had the owners of those 
camps come to you twenty or more years 
later and beg that you lumber, or allow 
them to cut, some of the adjacent territory 
because there is no longer enough desirable 
food and shelter in the surrounding area for 
game to justify continuing the camp. 


Organized Support Can Be Obtained 


We all are working toward a common 


goal. You as foresters, and we as wildlife 
administrators, should work hand in hand 


toward the development of game manage- 
ment techniques to be applied; and to dis- 
continue those former practices which are 
known to work to the disadvantage of the 
wildlife crop. None of us is so foolhardy as 
to suggest that we stop growing timber on 
our forest lands and devote all efforts to the 


(Continued on Page 30) 








Photo by Game Protector Lester Haney. 


The cleared areas furnish places for food plants to grow 
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BRANT DAYS 





I tried to soothe him by suggesting that it 
was all a bad dream but he fairly tore him- 
self out of his chrySalis and the next min- 
ute was on the floor clinging desperately 
to the seat of his pajamas. It seemed that 
an inoffensive mud-wasp had been hibernat- 
ing in the sleeping-bag and quite naturally 
had resented sharing it with anyone else. 
If Ned had only showed a conciliatory spirit 
it might have been the beginning of a 
beautiful friendship. As it was, using lan- 
guage unfit for any young mud-wasp to 
hear, he crushed the innocent insect, re- 
ceiving a final sting in his thumb as he did 
so. 
At last, poulticed and profane, he went 
back to his burrow and immediately there- 
after I must have fallen asleep, for the next 
thing I knew someone was shaking me 
vigorously. 

“Time to turn out,’ came the voice of 
Uncle Noah from the freezing dark—‘We 
got to be in the battery by sun-up.” 

Reluctantly, I rolled out of my warm bed 
en! then pulled Ned out of his. 

After a hurried breakfast by a dim and 
flaring lamp, Uncle Noah and Uncle Billy 
sculled us out in their garveys to our bat- 
tery on a little sand-pit in the bay. 

Said battery was a board-lined trench 
five feet deep and filled with water, which 
Ned and I had to bail out while the uncles 
set out the decoys and covered the beached 
garveys with salt-grass and rushes. 

When at last the battery was more or 
less dry, we lowered ourselves down to the 
duck-boards and began our long wait for 
ducks, brant or geese. 

The sun came up in a haze of rose and 
lavender and then the coldest rain ever 
known on the North American continent be- 
gan to run down the back of my neck until 
my teeth chattered like castanets and my 
hands lost all feeling. 

Just as I was passing into the coma which 
sets in before death by freezing, Uncle 
Noah broke the silence. 

“Mark,” he said sepulchrally. 

“Mark,” squeaked Uncle Billy from his 
end of the battery. 

“Mark,” hissed Ned in my ear. 

I “marked” everywhere, but sea and sky 
seemed empty. 

Suddenly I saw a single black figure 
skimming over the water and coming to- 
ward me at a tremendous rate. As it came 
within range, I fired at it head-on, but 
with no results. Swerving, the brant hov- 
ered for a moment above the decoys, giving 
me a perfect broadside shot. Once again I 


scored a miss, greeted by hollow groans from 
my companions. 


Then, as the bird started 
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off, came a bang from Ned’s gun which 
nearly broke my eardrum, but the brant 
flew cheerfully away. Two hundred yards 
away the besotted bird began to circle. 

“He’s comin’ back,” whispered Uncle Noah. 
“Ef you both miss him this time, I'll jump 
out an’ kick him to death.” 

Swinging my gun with the quartering bird, 
I dropped him at last with my left barrel 
a good 50 yards away. 

“He’s a tough ol’ bird, all right,” remarked 
Uncle Billy. “It took two men and four 
shots to down him.” 

Then came a long wait while Uncle Billy 
told us about treading for clams. He would 
walk waist-deep and barefoot through the 
icy water. When he felt a clam, he would 
scoop it up with one foot to his hand and 
drop it into a garvey, which he pushed 
ahead of him. He received a cent apiece 
for each clam and sometimes would tread 
as many as 500 a day. Nevertheless, as I 
remembered how cold the water was in the 
battery, I decided that of all the learned 
professions, treading for clams would be my 
last choice. 

As he finished, the air was full of soft 
pipings and twitterings and a flock of brown 
and white birds alighted on a nearby sand- 
bar. We delightedly identified them as 
snow-buntings in winter plumage, down 
from the Far North. 

Suddenly Ned raised his gun and dropped 
an old-squaw drake from high sky, a beau- 
tiful shot and a beautiful bird, with his long 
snowy tail, black and white plumage and 
pink-tipped beak. A little later he got a 
wary old black duck who at last ventured 
too close to the decoys. 

While one of the uncles went after the 
duck in a garvey, a pair of brant passed by 
high overhead. I raised my gun, while 
Ned laughed loudly. 

“You might as well try to bring down the 
moon,” he declared. 

However, I knew that the choked left 
barrel of my hand-made No. 10 Colt had 
an incredible range. Aiming well ahead of 
the leading brant, I fired. For a few sec- 
onds the pair flew on. Then the hindmost 
began to waver and finally pitched head- 
long into the water with a tremendous 
splash. 

“That’s the shootenest gun ever I see,” 
said Uncle Noah a few minutes later as he 
retrieved the bird in his garvey. 

After this mid-sky miracle the rain be- 
came colder and colder, and Ned finally sug- 
gested that one of us go back to the cabin 
with Uncle Billy and get the fire started 
and dinner ready, even though he missed 
some of the shooting. I volunteered, and 
staggered into the cabin, exuding ice-water 
from every pore. 

While Uncle Billy started the dinner, I 
hung my dripping clothes up to dry and, 
in a bathrobe and slippers, tried to get 
warm again. While crouching over the stove 
I happened to look out of the window and 
there, not 50 feet away, was a big brant 
in the water by the edge of the shore. I 
grabbed my gun and slipped in a couple of 
shells. 

“Is it all right to shoot brant from the 
kitchen?” I inquired of Uncle Billy. 

“Shoot ’em anywhere,” he remarked cheer- 
fully, flipping a flapjack as he spoke. 
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I opened the door, cocked my gun and as 
the brant rose, dropped him with my rizht 
barrel. The thunderous roar made Uncle 
Billy bound into the air like a startled 
gazelle. 

“The biggest, fattest ol’ he-brant ever | 
see,” he said a moment later as he brought 
it in. 

An hour later, Ned and Uncle Noah came 
in, nearly perished with the cold, with a 
couple of sprig but nary a brant. 

So ended our trip, with not much game 
to be sure, but with many memories of that 
lovely, lonely island. 


State Leads In Hunting Revenue 


The 48 states collected $15,512,252 from 
the sale of 8,190,901 hunting licenses in the 
year ended last June 30, compared with 
$13,547,152 for 7,505,258 licenses in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Reporting this today, the fish and wild- 
life service said the number of licenses is- 
sued last year set a record for the war 
period. 

Despite travel restrictions and the ration- 
ing of gasoline and tires, nonresident hunt- 
ing licenses jumped from 107,686 in 1943-44 
to 154,363 in 1944-45. 

Pennsylvania led all other states in rev- 
enue with $1,395,841. Others in the “big 
ten” in revenue included Michigan, $1,198,- 
437; South Dakota, $1,087,122; California, 
$913,307; New York, $854,827; Ohio, $669,256; 
Wisconsin, $617,847; Washington, $511,268; 
Colorado, $510,888; Illinois, $473,339. 

South Dakota has the sharpest increase, 
jumping from tenth place in 1943-44 with 
$465,602 to third. 
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THE SUPERLATIVE SHOOTING DOG 


By Herbert Kendrick 
(Continued from Page 11) 


telligently cover it with the least amount of 
wasted time and effort. He hunts the birdy 
places, and passes up lands obviously bar- 
ren of game, adapts his pace and range to 
suit the occasion, maps his run so that back 
tracking and duplicating coverage is un- 
necessary. 

He understands the habits of game and 
his experience has taught him how birds 
react under various conditions. He knows 
how to handle game when he finds it. With 
head high he moves in fast, confident, ac- 
curate, and when game is definitely located 
he instantly freezes into a stylish, lofty 
point. This unforgettable posture is retained 
until the gunners come to flush and shoot. 
He remains steady to shot and wing. Many 
hunters allow their dogs to break shot in 
order that crippled game may be caught 
before it has time to creep away into hid- 
ing. However, a dog is not a truly finished 
product until he can hold his point until 
his master orders him on. 

Retrieving is essential in gun dog perfec- 
tion, and the dog that “seeks” dead 
game persistently, accurately, and proudly 
“fetches” it to his master in a prompt and 
tender manner is truly a joy to behold. 

The perfect shooting dog is a gentleman 
in every true sense of the word. He is house 
and car broken, and causes no embarass- 
ment when his master hunts in localities 
away from home, where frequently the dog 
must stay in hotels, lodges, or camps. Taught 
from puppyhood, he is not jealous nor noisy, 
and remains quiet and content wherever the 
handler sees fit to place him. Of course, 
he has never forgotten his early lessons on 
“coming to heel.” He honors his bracemate’s 
point instantly on sight, or at command, and 
“backs” with the same style as if he were 
on game himself, 

The dog of proven excellence is always 
obedient. He may be a perfect beauty, pos- 
sess all the characteristics of perfection in 
handling game, but he cannot be classed 
as superlative unless he handles to his 
master’s command, He responds immediately 
and with pride, because he knows the hand- 
ler will make his hunting more pleasurable. 
From puppyhood he has learned brief simple 
commands, and responds to them without 
hesitation, and he has been made to realize 
that his purpose in life is to serve his mas- 
ter to the best of his ability, and he fulfills 
his mission gladly. 

A dog of superlative quality is a treasure 
vell worth time, money, patience, and effort 
required for his thorough field education, 

Continue to send in your dog problems. 
It is a pleasure to help you with them. 
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THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


The total area burned over each year by 
forest fires in the United States is about as 
I New York State. 
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New England’s wood waste and low grade 
we could produce 1,000,000 tons of pro- 
od, 


tel 





T Ojibway Indian name for the red 
Squirrel is Adjidaumo, meaning, appropri- 
ate.y enough, “Tail-in-the-air.” 
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DRY SNAPPING 


By Ted Trueblood 


(Continued from Page 11) 


with the thumb and doubled forefinger of 
the other hand. Then, push with your gun 
hand as you pull with the other. 


The technique of snapping is the same as 
for actual shooting. Hold, aim and squeeze 
the trigger carefully for each shot. If you 
become careless because you realize the gun 
isn’t loaded you will do more harm than 
good. You should be able to call every shot, 
and if you practice assiduously you will 
discover before long that you are calling 
more and more in the black. A trip to the 
range at this stage of the game will show 
what progress you have made. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
dwell on proper form—we'll go into it later— 
but one of the great advantages of dry prac- 
tice is that it reveals many faults which 
cause misses, such as jerking the trigger, 
and flinching. Fortunately, most of them 
can be corrected more easily by dry snap- 
ping, without the distracting noise and re- 
coil of actual shooting, than they can when 
the gun is loaded. 

I suppose I had better close on a word of 
warning. There are knotheads who attempt 
to mow down telephone poles with their 
automobiles; some stupid wretches _ start 
across the street without looking left or 
right, and I suppose there might be a few 
sub-morons who would pick up a handgun 
and snap it without looking twice to make 
sure that it is empty—every time. 

One of the first rules of safe gun handling 
is never to point a gun at anything you do 
not intend to shoot. Snapping practice is an 
exception—and a safe one—provided you 
always assume every gun is loaded until 
you make sure it is not. 
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Photo by Clinton Ganster. 


A dog is not a truly finished product until he can hold his point until his master 
orders him on. 


MOLES 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Throughout Pennsylvania the Star-nosed 
Mole may be found. This is a large mole, 
averaging about eight inches in length, with 
a long, scaly tail covered with scanty hair. 
The coat is black and heavy. In the sum- 
mer the tail is slender, but in the winter it 
becomes greatly enlarged and_ thickened. 
Its most striking character is its peculiarly 
developed snout, terminating in a fringe of 
22 fleshy processes, forming a wide, naked 
nasal disk. These processes are symmetri- 
cally arranged, eleven on each side of a 
median line. From three to six young are 
born any time from mid-April to early 
June. This mole delights in damp situations, 
whether they be meadows, fields, woods or 
swamps, and mucky pastures or slow-moving 
streams are its favorite habitat. It is as at 
home in the water as on land, and swims 
well, using its broad palms as oars and its 
tail as a scull. Much of its food is secured 
from the stream bottom, where aquatic in- 
sects, crustaceans and small fish may be 
obtained. When the Star-nosed Mole oc- 
curs in the meadows or woods, earthworms 


provide the staple part of its diet. Because 
of their aquatic habits they occasionally 
fall prey to large fish, but by the same 


token, they are less likely than the other 
forms to encroach on the rights of man. 
On the whole, moles are of little economic 
importance. Their fur is perishable, and is 
seldom used for coats these days. Unless 
abnormally abundant in a specific locality, 
they do little serious damage to lawns, gar- 
dens or meadows, but they are an untiring 
enemy of injurious insects. Their tunneling 
aids not only in the irrigation of the soil 
but also in its formation. Like all of the 
small mammals they play a significant role 
in the intricate relationship of man and beast. 
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_ “Throw it 
it anyway!” 


back, Henry. Nobody will believe 


tomary, not only in the early settlements 
here but all ancient capitals of the world. 

“About 1660 they had the great plague in 
England, which grew out of filthy living in 
conjested areas. You know what happened 
there. In one year in England about half 
the entire population was eliminated. They 
died from the plague, that came from filthy 
living. 

“Today we live in more compact com- 
munities because people are obliged to find 
employment where manufacturing is. Eighty 
percent or more of the population live in 
congested areas. They have been obliged 
to drink water out of streams, and the more 
congested our civilization is the more neces- 
sary streams are for those communities to 
live. There are a few favored places in 
Pennsylvania like in mountain areas where 
they are able to impound clean mountain 
water and bring it down, but the vast num- 
ber of communities are obliged to depend 
for a living on water from streams that have 
been flowing thru thickly built up com- 
munities. What has happened to those 
streams? The more civilization compacts the 
more pollution is put into them. As a re- 
sult of the tremendous increase in manu- 
facturing during the war, and the further 
concentration of the rural population in in- 
dustrial areas, you have more pollution in 
the streams than ever before existed in the 
history of the world, yet you are drinking 
that water all the time. 

“What in effect is taking place is that you 
are drinking sewage water as the only water 
you have to drink. Take Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh for the purpose of illustration. 
You have in Pittsburgh a population of about 
a million and a half in the metropolitan area, 
and in Philadelphia approximately twice that 
much. The drinking water of Philadelphia 
comes from the Schuylkill River. What is 
the Schuylkill River? It is in effect an open 
sewer that flows into Philadelphia. Every 
community along the river puts its sewage 
into the Schuylkill River, mostly untreated. 
They chlorinate that water, and the people 
depend almost exclusively on chlorinated 
sewage for drinking water. 

“In Pittsburgh we have the Monongahela 
and the Allegheny Rivers. 


One part of Alle- 
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gheny County takes the water on the South 
Side of Pittsburgh, only several miles down- 
stream from large communities, and ten 
miles downstream from a community of 
150,000, so they are getting the direct sewage 
of more than 150,000 into a stream out of 
which drinking water comes from that end 
of the county. 

“On the other side of the county you can 
exactly duplicate that. In other words Pitts- 
burgh is drinking sewage from cities im- 
mediately above it. Down the Ohio River 
you have Wheeling, and Wheeling has for 
its drinking water the sewage from a million 
and a half in Pittsburgh, absolutely un- 
treated before it reaches the Wheeling water 
treatment station, 

Polio Epidemic 


“We had a tremendous polio epidemic in 
Pittsburgh several years ago, and in order 
to safeguard the people they took the vic- 
tims and put them in the Municipal Hospi- 
tal. They were segregated so they wouldn’t 
come in contact with the rest of the people, 
but the sewage from the hospital where they 
were all gathered was dumped into the 
Monongahela River. That water was ab- 
solutely impregnated with the virus of polio, 
and the people a few miles downstream were 
using it as drinking water. 

“Here are several facts I would like to 
call to your attention. I don’t pretend to 
be an expert, but I have had several doctors 
refer me to the best literature on the sub- 
ject of how polio is communicated, and as a 
result of those articles I have come to the 
conclusion, and I think any of you would 
have if you read it, that they do not know 
exactly how polio is transmitted. So far it 
is a great mystery. From the evidence at 
hand you can’t say it is transmitted as a 
water borne disease, but one thing you can 
say, that from the fecal matter of human 
beings suffering from polio, they are able 
to isolate the virus after the fecal matter 
has been in water for a number of days. 
No doubt it can live in water a long time. 

“Does it take any kind of an argument for 
anyone with children or grandchildren, or 
friends with small children, to know that it 
is preposterous to run the risk of having 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


that kind of a deadly virus in water, and 
don’t know how it is transmitted? When, if 
you take that same sewage and put it 
through treatment of sewage disposal you 
can rid it of those germs, absolutely free of 
contamination. 

Government Study 


“One of the finest studies on streams made 
in the United States was made by the Fed- 
eral Government in the Ohio River basin. 
Several years ago they decided to make that 
study, and spent about $600,000 of Federal 
money, never to better service. The Ohio 
River from Pittsburgh to Cairo is approxi- 
mately 981 miles long. Over that 981 miles 
they made tests every 500 feet of water. 
They took water at the top, the bottom, and 
at whatever depth they found water, analyzed 
it, tested it, and have a complete record of 
what is alive and what is poisonous in that 
water and the complete contents of it. From 
an examination of that kind by experts you 
would be inclined to give some credibility 
to what they said, whether it is dangerous 
or not. Here is one of the conclusions at 
which they arrived, which one expert certi- 
fied to be factual. That in the early 30's 
there was a drought in the Ohio Valley. 
The result was that the volume of water 
was about one-sixth of the normal volume 
of that stream over a period of six months 
in the summer. With the large dams they 
have, there was slack water way up above 
Pittsburgh, practically no water running in 
the Ohio. Dead water was backed up in the 
dams and in the pools. 

“In one of the towns below Pittsburgh they 
had an outbreak of intestinal flu. It killed 
people. They had had an outbreak of it in 
one of the towns high up the river. We 
will say for the purpose of illustration that 
the month that they had it was August. The 
sewage where they had the outbreak was 
going into the stream untreated. Then they 
had a day’s hard rain, and the result was it 
washed out the water say from Number 10 
dam, and started down river, not a big 
volume but enough to take the water down 
to the next dam below. The town below 


got their water supply out of that dam and 
it was chlorinated. 


When the water from 





Photo by George R. Layhue. 


There are few places where clean mountain water can be impounded for drinking purposes. 
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this dam had time to get down to the next 
one they had an outbreak of the same dis- 
ease, with a very violent illness. -Later on 
in the year toward the fall season when you 
had more water traveling down, you had in- 
cidents of that disease below as the water 
traveled down the river. That was a very 
definite, provable example, according to this 
Government report, of the fact that you are 
drinking chlorinated sewage and still you 
are running the risk of certain dangerous 
things getting by the water as it is treated. 
Chemicals Injurious 

“The other day I read the report of the 
superintendent of the filtration plant at 
Wheeling, and as I pointed out, they drink 
the sewage of Pittsburgh, plus other towns 
on the way down, so that Wheeling has the 
sewage of probably two and a quarter mil- 
lion people. He pointed out the increased 
poisonous load from year to year, constantly 
magnifies the amount of chemicals neces- 
sary to treat the water. In Pittsburgh there 
are sO many chemicals, in addition to the 
poisonous sewage, that if you have brass 
water pipes you have a replacement all the 
time on account of these chemicals, There- 
fore, although copper costs a lot more, it 
is cheaper because copper does not succumb 
to the chemicals. If they are strong enough 
to eat holes in brass what do they do to 
your intestinal mechanism? So far as health 
is concerned I don’t think it is necessary 
for any individual person willing to spend 
any time to doubt that we are drinking 
water that is costly and sometimes poisonous 
and unhealthy, irrespective of how it is 
treated. So the first and foremost argument 
in favor of pure streams is the necessity of 
giving people the kind of water they ought 
to have if they are going to have the kind 
of health they have a right to expect. I 
think that is the first basis upon which we 
ought to make our argument for good water. 

“I was with a group one day crossing the 
Delaware. A battleship had been brought 
into the Navy Yard for repairs, and a day 
or so before we were there it had been re- 
painted by the spraying method. In twenty- 
four hours after the ship had been repainted, 
according to Admiral Dramel, one of the 
great proponents of good water, it had com- 
pletely changed color as a result of the 
chemicals and gases given off by the Dela- 
ware River where the Navy Yard is located. 
If you have any doubt of that just go down 
there some day when it is hot, cross the river 
and see a tug or boat that stirs up the water, 
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_ My wife took over my business while I was 
in the army!” 
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Photo taken last season near Danville by S. R. Stephens, State Hospital, Danville. 
A nice hag for four guns. 


and you will find as I have, that it gives off 
one of the most offensive gases possible to 
imagine. It is only with the greatest re- 
straint that you can hold your stomach from 
turning inside out. After it has passed there 
is so much poison or septic fecal matter in 
the water you will see great movements as 
if there is a tremendous fish swimming 
there. They are merely gases that start to 
move in the water when they are stirred up. 

“The Delaware has over five hundred mil- 
lion gallons of untreated sewage going into 
it every day. I think it is evident what we 
are doing to our country, to ourselves, and 
our industry in Pennsylvania, by allowing 
these conditions to exist. If you don’t know 
I can tell you, there are a number of recent 
patents and developments and improvements 
in things that are manufactured in industry 
that require a different kind of water than 
poisoned water. 


Recapitulation 


“When we started out on the program 
to clean up the streams in Pennsylvania the 
Governor and I had a number of talks on 
how to approach it. We came to the con- 
clusion that we ought to get as much data 
as we could, and then talk to some of the 
top people in industry to see if they agreed 
on how important it was. It may interest you 
to know that I sent out a questionnaire with 
the aid of the Secretary of Mines, to about 
150 of the businesses in Pennsylvania and 
pointed out to them what the danger was 
as we saw it. Over 90% of the industries we 
contacted were agreed that it was greatly to 
the interest and advantage of all people if 
it could be done, but that it had to be done 
in a thorough-going way. What most said 
was, What are you going to do about sewage? 

“TI made a speech in Philadelphia the day 
of the Penn-Army Game, and stayed at one 
of the best hotels, a considerable distance 
from the river. I was sitting in my room 
late in the afternoon, it was very warm and 
the poisonous gases emanating from the two 


rivers were so nauseating I could hardly 
stomach them. 

“It can’t go on, and if there is opposition 
why the opposition has to be put down. I 
had a letter from a community the other 
day. They said, it costs too much. The cost 
element enters into it of course. I wrote 
them a courteous letter and told them it was 
part of the state law, that the streams had 
to be cleaned out and that there was a way 
it could be done without increasing the 
bonded indebtedness of the city. That it 
was our purpose to do something about it, 
and that as far as I was concerned I wasn’t 
going to be Attorney General very much 
longer but I was going to make it a particu- 
lar order of business to indict them if they 
insisted on defying the State. There are 
a certain few individual corporations and 
municipalities that don’t care a thing about 
anybody else if it is going to cost them any- 
thing to make an improvement. 

“Of course it is going to cost something 
to do it. If anyone of us is in danger of 
a very serious disease, or one of our family 
is, irrespective of how desirous we may be 
to retain our cash, the threat of death always 
makes everyone spend whatever is neces- 
sary and do what they can to obviate it or 
get rid of it. It seems to me this problem in 
the final analysis is as serious as that. The 
thing we have to do, if we want to make it 
effective is for the people to realize every- 
where that this isn’t a matter of some fa- 
natic trying to do this, it isn’t a matter of 
someone wanting to close down all industry 
so they can fish, but it is a matter of twen- 
tieth century living conditions that demand 
that something be done about it. I want to 
say also, as a result of all the contacts I have 
made all over the country, as I have written 
to other people in other states, that there is 
nothing in America today, no single thing 
outside of making a living, that is stirring 
up so many people as the necessity of doing 

(Continued on Page 31) 





























“So far this year I have had only two re- 
ports of rabbit damage. Aside from that I have 


not set any rabbit traps as they just aren't 
around to be caught. I recently saw a wild 
turkey and have had reports of from one to 
four being seen in several other places through- 
out this district. I haven’t found a dead deer 
since hunting season and I have been along 
nearly every stream in this district in the past 
two weeks. I have seen several deer feeding 
lately and they appear to be in first class con- 
dition.’’"—Game Protector Cecil D. Hancock, Port 
Allegany, January 1946. 





“The Clinton Irwin Rod and Gun Club spon- 
sored a deer feeding caravan on the 19th and 
20th of this month. It was well advertized and 
men from Clinton Irwin came in and worked hard 
at cutting weed trees for deer food. On Sunday, 
the 20th, men came in and worked hard and 
willingly. I went to see the results during the 
following week. It was terrific the way the deer 
came to the cutting and waded around among 
the maple and aspen tops and really ate it up. 
A great number of beds were inside and outside 
of the cutting. The new sprout growth will be 
good food for next summer and winter. 

“I would like the men who came to work to 
get due credit and the ones who did not come 
to feel that they missed something. Lunches were 
carried by each man and coffee made in a boiler 
furnished by the Clinton Irwin Rod and Gun 
Club.—Game Protector Ralph H. Ewing, Polk, 
January 1946. 


“I devoted considerable time this month to 
hunting dogs which were chasing deer on State 
Game Lands. I also set 6 traps and caught one 
of the dogs. Another dog approached within a 
few feet of the traps but not close enough to get 


caught. Tracks in the snow revealed that one 
foot was missing. The traps were set close to 
the carcass of a deer.”—Game Protector H. D. 
Carroll, ‘Thornhurst, January 1946. 


“I have never seen so many trappers out look- 
ing over beaver dams before in my life. One 
sporting goods store sold 500 beaver traps.’-—Game 
o—- Chester S. Siegel, Benton, January 
1946 


“We have a very limited supply of rabbits left 
for breeding stock this year. The predator 
Situation is stil! bad although the foxes have 
been thinned down in certain areas. Minks have 
been trapped very heavily due to high prices but 
the weasel is still with us and our winged pre- 


dators are taking their toll. Our stray dog prob- 
lem is steadily becoming worse and I would sug- 
gest some remedial action be taken soon in this 
regard. The grouse supply in this section is 
good. We have a few ringnecks left but we will 
have to stock quail and start from nothing. The 
District is over-populated with gray squirrels.” 
—Game Protector R Schmid, Slippery Rock 
January 1946. 


“Due to the lack of snow to date there has 


been very little need for artificial feeding in this 
section I've had one report of a snowy owl 
being killed in Somerset County.”—Game Pro- 
tector John S. Shuler, Somerset, January 1946 
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“The comparatively light snowfall of the month 
is giving game in this section a break this 
winter. I saw two deer accidently killed that 
were in as good shape as most of those killed 
during the hunting season. I believe that even 
if we should get exceptionally bad weather dur- 
ing the remainder of the winter, it would cause 
little loss.""°—Game Protector Jack L. DeLong, 
Portage, January 1946. 


“So far this winter the game has had a break 
in the weather and is in good condition. I have 
had wonderful help from the sportsmen in get- 
ting out feed. There are some complaints of 
stray dogs, but not many. 

“The fox trappers are having some _ success. 
They are getting a nice amount of foxes and 
are deriving a lot of sport from it. I find quite 
4 few out hunting foxes with dogs.’-—Game Pro- 
tector William G. Matthews, Rector, January 
1946 


“Many squirrels and a few turkeys are taking 
advantage of feed placed for them. Grouse pass 
within a few feet of scratch feed placed for 
them but do not pay any attention to it. They 
appear to be able to take good care of them- 
selves. It is too bad more species are not as 
self-supporting during the winter.’-—Game Pro- 
tector Earl E. Smith, Williamsport, January 1946. 
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“We seem to have quite a few rabbits and I 
am finding some grouse on my rabbit trapping 
trips. There seem to be quite a few stray dogs 
roaming the woods. I have killed 5 dogs, a few 
crows and a few stray cats.”—Game Protector 
Raymond Leiby, Elysburg, January 1946. 


“Some fox trappers and hunters are still hard 
at work trying to reduce the fox population with 
their traps and dogs. But too many sportsmen 
are more inclined to offer suggestions on how 
to control the predator situation than in helping 
to do something about it. A few days out in 
the fresh winter air with fox dogs or traps 
will do anyone good. During January, by using 
the dirt hole set and anti-freeze, I succeeded in 
trapping 3 large red foxes in five days. The anti- 
freeze works fine when the ground is bare.’’— 
Game Protector Floyd A. Beck, Venus, January 
1946. 


“D. R. Rishel, Washingtonville, placed the 
entrails of a sheep he had killed along the 


line between his land and Propagation Area 
C-15, Montour County. He thought he could 
possibly attract some crows. He did. The next 
morning from his bedroom window he _ noted 


quite a large number eating the entrails. He got 
his gun and carefully opened the window, took 
good aim and squeezed the trigger. He killed 
several of the crows. He later went out to the 
spot where the dead were laying and he found 
he had with one shot killed a total of 18 crows. 
This, I believe, is a record that is hard to beat. 
(Mrs. Rishel can verify the 18 with one shot.) 
Since the close of the season, Rishel had also 
killed 4 Cooper’s hawks and 5 marsh hawks.” 

Game Protector Bruce P. Yeager, Northum- 
berland, January 1946. 


“During the month of January the rabbit trap- 
ping program has not been too successful due to 
weather conditions and the traps being new. 

“During the month a series of fox hunts were 
held by various clubs in the county in a pro- 
gram arranged by the Armstrong County Sports- 
men’s League. The hunts were held as follows: 
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January 6, Rayburn Township Rod and Gun 
Club sponsored a hunt in Rayburn’ Town- 
ship with 200 hunters attending. January 13 
the Ford City Sportsmen’s Association sponsored 
a hunt in Burrell Township with 150 hunters 
attending. January 20 the Buffalo Valley Sports- 
men’s Association sponsored: a hunt in West 
Franklin Township with 175 hunters in attendance. 
January 27 the Armstrong County Hunting and 
Fishing Club sponsored the hunt in North Buffalo 
Township with 150 hunters attending. After 
each hunt, the sponsoring club served a lunch 
at their clubhouse. Although the fox kill was 
light, the hunters were of the opinion that the 
hunts were a good thing in getting the various 
clubs to cooperate with each other and gi 
the hunters an opportunity to observe game an 
food conditions after the close of the hun 
season. Members of 8 to 10 of the various clubs 
joined in the hunts.’—Game Protector W. J. 
Brion, Kittanning, January 1946. 





“We have trapped about 600 rabbits and 175 
pheasants to date. There are no quail to be 
found, but crows and hawks are plentiful. Rabbits 
are not as numerous as last year. We should have 
had ferrets to trap them on some of our trap- 
ping areas.”"—-Game Protector Ambrose Ger- 
hart, Souderton, January 1946. 





“The deer population, especially in Rockdale 
Township, has increased a great deal in the past 
year. Tracks are everywhere in the snow and 
farmers report seeing many deer traveling in 
groups of five or more. Much crop damage can 
be anticipated from deer this coming season.” 
Game Protector Elmer D. Simpson, Cambridge 
Springs, January 1946. 





“It has been a good many seasons since I have 
seen so many squirrels wintering here. There isn't 
a section in my district where they are not just 
piain plentiful. The winter has not been hard 
on them as they have had a large crop of acorns 
to fall back on. The larger deer herd also has 
been taking advantage of the acorns. It is re 
markable to see how they dig through the snow 
to find them.”—Game Protector George L. Norris, 
Warren, January 1946. 


“The weather was severe during December and 
up until the middle of January when a break 
of sufficient duration to relieve the situation oc- 
curred. Since that time conditions have been 
quite good. There are plenty of acorns in most 
localities. I have noticed more than ever this 
winter flocks of turkeys following deer. The deer 
dig out acorns and leave small pieces that are 
picked up by the _ turkeys.”—Game Protector 
Elmer L. Pilling, Philipsburg, January 1946. 





“I had a report of a wildcat on Hickory Creek 
but I have been unable to find any sign of the 
cat. There are some gray fox signs in that area 
and gray fox tracks might be called wildcat 
tracks if the person seeing them is not familiar 
with the way a cat walks. 

“The snowshoe rabbit is slowly increasing in 
this section and the fox hunters have repor 
finding them in places where they have not been 
seen for a number of years. The kill during 
the season is high for the number of hunters in 
the field. Most of the hunters used the still 
hunting method and only a few had dogs.”—Game 
Protector George H. Burdick, Tidioute, January 
1946. 
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“The rabbit trapping program got off to a good 
start the first of the year, and with many of my 
best ‘rappers off work on account of strikes, 
they ore really making records. High among 
them, so far, ranks Deputy Don Carbone with 
357 1 January and Deputy Dennis with 185 for 
the mth. Several others with around one 
hundred and many others with high numbers in- 
dicate a total of around 1200 to 1400 in the 
first 30 days. 

“The trappers are all assisting greatly in an 
effort to far exceed our last year’s catch of 1938 
rabbits, and with good trapping weather in Feb- 
ruary, we hope to give the 3000 mark a merry 
chase.’—Game Protector H. C. Sutherland, Green- 
ville, January 1946. 





“The first of September 1945 a Greene County 
farmer came to my office and stated that foxes 
had caused him a lot of damage in the past year 
by taking lambs and poultry. He also stated that 
there were practically no rabbits or quail on the 
farm and he believed foxes had caused their 
scarcity. I showed him how to set the dirt 
hole set and to date he has caught 61 foxes 
He said that none of the traps were set more 
than a mile from his house. He took 17 foxes in 
one set. 

“Out of the 61 foxes, 38 were females. The 
last female he caught on January 29th. He cut 
her open and found that she would have had 8 
young. If each of the 38 females caught had been 
as prolific as this one there would have been 
an additional crop of 304 more foxes in that im- 
mediate section. They would all have to eat 
to live. Would it be any wonder that the farmer 
noticed a scarcity of small game and that his 
poultry and lambs disappeared? A fox eats 
some fruits and berries but the best authorities 
I have read list meat as the primary diet of the 
fox.’—Game Protector John Blair, Waynesburg 
January 1946. 





“I have seen many deer around the refuge 
headquarters lately. They all seem to be in good 
condition. I believe this is due to feeding. When 
the winter is bad they leave the high ound 
for the lower swamp land. They have not herded 
up along the streams this year. 

“I have noticed many squirrel and turkey 
tracks in the snow. I believe we have a good 
supply of these left over for breeding stock. They 
are using the corn we placed out for them and 
should winter very well.’-—Game Protector Clyde 
W. Decker, Clearfield, January 1946. 





“I have been assisting sportsmen’s organizations 
with the organizing of fox hunting parties. Ap- 
proximately twelve foxes have been killed on 
these parties during the past month. Various 
clubs are making these hunts part of their winter 
activities and have purchased hounds for the 
sport. Many farmers and landowners have been 
making favorable comment on the  sportsmen’s 
efforts in reducing the number of foxes. These 
hunts have been held in areas where foxes have 
been Teported to be numerous and responsible 
for killing poultry. All stomach contents of the 
foxes killed contained rabbits.’-—Game Protector 
Robert D. Parlaman, Charleroi, January 1946. 





“A local Cold Storage Company provided sev- 
eral truck loads of spoiled apples to be hauled 
to the mountains for game food. On patrolling 
sections of the county I find that all deer trails 
lead to the apple piles—which are no longer 
piles. The ear corn placed by the apple piles 
did not seem to be taken much by the deer, 
but the squirrels like it. I flushed two grouse 
from some of the feed in Bear Valley and I 
eve they had been feeding on the apple 

eds 

“A fox hunt with members of the Greencastle 
Association produced no foxes but did provide an 
invigorating outing and several old tracks were 
observed. On our return we were treated to an 
WMusual sight—not an act, for I believe a lot of it 
goes on—when we came onto a man dumping 
out a bag of grown cats. He made an attempt to 
Tecapture them, as he stated they were quite 
tame, but could only succeed in getting one. 
The other two had to be shot. The recaptured 
one was disposed of also.”—Game Protector John 
I. Hendricks, Chambersburg, January 1946. 
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“While checking my fox traps on Presque Isle 
State Park on January 10, I found that I had 
two red foxes and while taking one out of the 
trap, I noticed that it had a collar around its 
neck. The collar fit very tightly and it must 
have been quite an ordeal for the fox to eat 
properly as it was only with difficulty that you 
could work your finger between the collar and the 
neck. The fox was a very large one and in ex- 
cellent condition, so outside of causing the fox 
to masticate his food very well it was ap- 
parently doing no harm. Just how the collar 
got around the animal’s neck is another unsolved 
story. No doubt somebody had this fellow as a 
and put the collar around his neck when 
e was a kit. Later he escaped from the main- 
land over onto the Peninsula.’-—Game Protector 
Clifford L. Ruth, Wesleyville, January 1946. 





“Bobcats are staging a comeback in this dis- 
trict. I have seen where cats have killed one 
deer. and possibly a second. One deer was found 
at the back of Game Land 116-2 and one 
was believed to have been killed by a cat in the 
Maple Swamp in Shohola Township. 

“Coal trucks on Route 209, still speeding at 
night, are responsible for the killing and mang- 
ling of many deer along this highway.”—Game 
— John H. Lohmann, Milford, January 





“I expect more beaver trapping this year than 
we ever had. The sale of traps has been very 
great. The Oneida No. 4 Beaver Jump Trap, which 
is made in Pennsylvania, is illegal for the spread 
of jaws is over 7 inches. Since this trap has 
been sold throughout Pennsylvania, I think we 
should inform the general public in a news re- 
lease in order to save trappers from getting into 
trouble with the law.”—Game Protector George 
W. Keppler, Meadville, January 1946. 





“I started to make grapevine release cuttings 
on State Game Lands, but did not get much 
of this work done on account of sickness in the 
— of the man who was helping me. We 
found a nice bunch of grouse in this section 
where we started to make the cuttings and by 
the looks of the tracks the hunters passed up 
a good place to do some rabbit hunting.”— Game 
Protector Edward Shaw, Leeper, January 1946. 





“I have seen snowy owls this month on several 
occasions. I also saw snow buntings several times 
and evening grosbeaks once. 

“I. accompanied Officer Keppler and Deputy 
Guiney on the Keystone Ordinance area to trap 
rabbits. We took a truck load of traps with us 
with the expectations of catching a few hundred 
rabbits. There had been a good tracking snow 
for two days but we were able to find only a 
very few rabbit tracks and these were near the 
abandoned buildings. For every rabbit track there 
were ten fox tracks. I never have seen anything 
to compare with it. The foxes were not localized 
in a few spots but were plentiful everywhere. We 
found where a fox had killed a rabbit and after 
eating part of it, buried the remainder in the 
snow. Another rabbit had been killed and eaten 
by an owl when just a few feet from his 
home, which was a woodchuck hole. It certainly 
would have been a loss of labor to attempt to 
trap rabbits from that area and also a crime 
to remove any rabbits from an area that had so 
few. In fact it would be better conservation to 
stock some rabbits here if the predators are re- 
moved. And all this on a very small game area 
that had had no hunting for four years, an area 
on which there was a great abundance of rabbits 
and ringnecks just two years ago!’’"—Game Pro- 
tector R. M. Sickles, Linesville, January 1946. 





“So far this has been a ve easy winter on 
game, with very little snow and only a few days 
of ice. Rabbits are showing up exceptionally well 
since we have had a little snow to track them. 
A few coveys of quail are being fed by farmers 
and myself. The ringnecks have plenty of food. 
There are lots of cornfields where the corn has 
not been husked and plenty of fields of standing 
corn; some haven’t been husked. Where they have 
gone over the field with a husker, many ears 
were left behind.’—Game Protector Leo E. 
Bushman, Gettysburg, January 1946. 


“Along about the middle of January we had 
about a week of very mild weather and during 
this week I observed an unusually large number 
of rabbits killed on the highways. 

“Skunks seem to be about extinct in this dis- 
trict. I have seen the tracks of only one so far 
this winter. This is quite different from my home 
county where they are very numerous. 

“Quail are very scarce here. I have had re- 
ports of only a few flocks being seen and fed. 
I found two on State Game Lands one day 
while husking corn. These are the only ones I 
have observed personally.”—Game Protector Wil- 
liam R. Overturf, New Castle, January 1946. 





(4) 





“I shot a goshawk that was attempting to kill 
one of my full-grown chickens. Several people 
in this section have had chickens killed by 
these hawks and several hawks have been killed.” 
Game Protector Paul L. Failor, Mt. Pocono, Jan- 
uary 1946. 


“So far the winter has been very agreeable as 
far as game is concerned. Our deer are in wonder- 
ful condition. There has been no time this winter 
that they were unable to obtain moss, acorns and 
ground feed. What snow we have had has been 
light and did not stay too long. There is still 
an abundance of acorns and the woods really show 
that the deer know it. Large sections of leaves 
are uprooted as if hogs had been pastured there.” 
—Game Protector Vern A. VanOrder, Renovo, 
January 1946. 


BIG GAME INCREASES 


Big-game animals in the United States 
have been increasing during recent years 
at a more rapid rate than the human pop- 
ulation, although the present ratio of such 
large game to people is only about one to 
nineteen, according to Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, 
Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


According to a recently completed tab- 
ulation of figures received from Federal, 
State, and private agencies, the populations 
of all animals classified as big game within 
the United States totaled 7,148,422 in 1943, 
compared with 6,748,424 animals in 1941, or 
a gain of 5.9 per cent. During the same 
period the gain in the human population 
amounted to less than 1 per cent. 


As an aid to the conservation of the Na- 
tion’s living resources, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service began making annual inventories 
of the populations of big-game animals in 
1937. Counts are made while the animals 
are on their winter range, as near to the 
last day of the calendar year as possible, 
although for a few species it has been found 
oetter to wait until early spring. Because 
of the great number of separate enumera- 
tions involved, the reports from the 1944 
inventory have not yet been tabulated, and 
the actual taking of the 1945 inventory has 
not been completed for all species. 

The State with the largest big-game pop- 
ulation in 1943 was Pennsylvania, with 
1,104,655 animals, nearly all of which were 
deer. Michigan ranked next with 731,407, 
followed by Minnesota with 631,877, Cali- 
fornia with 597,625, and Oregon with 584,261. 
Kansas is the only State that has no big 
game. 
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The Forester’s Stake in Game Management 


(Continued from Page 23) 


production of game. We do believe, how- 
ever, that by sound multiple-use planning, 
and on selected areas speeding up the cut- 
ting cycles, conditions can be greatly im- 
proved for wildlife without serious detri- 
ment to a future timber supply. 


In Pennsylvania public lands comprise less 
than one-fifth of the total forest acreage. 
If they are developed to produce better food 
and all-year living conditions for wildlife 
many private owners will no doubt be en- 
couraged to apply similar practices. 


We firmly believe that if the forester hopes 
to win greater support in his endeavors, fi- 
nancially and otherwise, he must plan his 
operations so that the denizens of the woods 
will be assured the best possible home at all 
seasons of the year. The public, and espe- 
cially sportsmen, reacts unfavorably if forest 
managers plan in terms of future timber 
crops only and neglect wildlife, or merely 
give lip service to it. No single large seg- 
ment of our citizenry will assure such a de- 
termined backlog of public support as the 
sportsmen if foresters demonstrate an active 
interest in their welfare. 


(A Summary of Acreages in Game Man- 
agement Projects in Pennsylvania appears 
on page 15.) 


Horse and Buggy Days 


a camp on a dark night. Dangerous? Ask 
some of those who got caught. 

There are more of them, but this is enough 
to give you a stream-lined version of some 
of the present day big game hunters. 

It is a far cry from the good old days in 
the big game woods. Probably a lot of you 
can remember how anxious you were for 
December 1 and the opening of big game 
season, how you prepared two weeks in ad- 
vance, what a thrill you got when loading 
your camping equipment on a_ two-horse 


CLUB NOTES 
(Continued from Page 21) 


The Littlestown Fish and Game Association re- 
cently awarded prizes for their hunting and fish- 
ing contests for 1945. These contests have stimu- 
lated much interest and it was agreed to hold 
another contest in 1946. 


Winter feeding of game was the reason sports- 
men from Audenried, Hazle Village, Beaver Brook, 
McAdoo and Kelayres met in the Beaver Brook 
school house and completed plans for the organi- 
zation of a new club to be known as the Beaver 
Brook Rod and Gun Club 





The Blair County Revolver League was recently 
organized in Altoona. Purpose of the league is to 
stimulate interest among local sportsmen’s clubs 
in pistol and revolver shooting. 





The York County Bird Club has just completed 
a bird house building contest in which 11 special 
classes of the city school system participated 
One hundred twenty-two houses or feeders were 
exhibited. Through contributions from civic clubs, 
10 first prizes of $2.00 each and 11 second prizes 
of 50 picture bird cards were given. 





The fox hunt held on February 4 by the 
Pigeon Creek Sportsmen's Association was at- 
tended by 208 hunters from Washington, Wolf- 
dale, Burgettstown, Monessen, Charleroi, Belle 
Vernen, Fredericktown, Ellsworth, Bentleyville, 
Cokeburg. Greensburg and Eightyfour. They 


brought 22 dogs with them, and managed to kill 
7 foxes in spite of bad tracking conditions. 








Albino deer killed December 6, 1945 near Port- 
land Mills, Elk County, by James Hayes, Frank- 
lin, who appears in the picture. The buck on 
the right was killed by H. L. “Blink” Buchanon, 


also of Franklin. Photo by Fish Warden C. B. 


“Rosy” White. 


wagon and what a ride you took over the 
bumpy trails to your camp for a 15 day stay. 

Little hunting incidents, tales that flew 
thick and fast around the old fireplace in 
the evening will never be forgotten. You 
had the appetite of a horse, slept like a 
baby, and I dare say never felt better in 
your life. The only sad event of the trip was 
when you had to pack up and leave. 

You have often heard it said, “We never 
want to go back to the horse and buggy 





1943 near 


The above buck killed December 3, 
Smethport by Lawrence Leggett, Sanborn, N. Y., 


belongs in the Hall of Fame. It had 11 points 
on the right antler, 7 on the left, 7 “key-ring” 
points, a 2734” spread, and was 5” at the base 
of the left beam and 434” at the right. 








MARCH 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FROM SALE 
OF FURS DURING THE SEASON 
OF 1944-1945 

Estimated 





No. of Total 

Pelts Value 
Muskrats .......... 306,437 $559,265.31 
OT eee ee 103,207 111,510.9) 
BERN > ck sdinsteus 7,415 77,689.57 
ree 49,572 13,644.89 
ON ee eee 1,663 52,376.56 
re ere 33 377.95 
Raccoons .......... 38,122 70,969.84 
MUOBBEIS. .6.5 2000005 5,487 4,756.31 
Red Foxes ........ 9,460 47,842.65 
Gray Foxes ........ 10,230 21,958.30 
TS ae 13 32.75 
(pe ar 531,639 $959 524.84 


FREAK FOUND 


A woodchuck with a freak tusk growth 
was recently killed near Cochranton by 
Tusky Haizlett’s dog. The tusks, or teeth, 
had grown in such a way that it was almost 
impossible for the animal to open its mouth, 
The upper tusks had grown in a semi-circle 
until the points were pressing against the 
roof of the mouth and the lower tusks had 
grown up and over onto the head. The 
nose was worn short and rough from the 
‘chuck’s constant efforts to feed. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


days. We should forge ahead, keep up with 
the times.” This is very true. But the sooner 
we get back to the horse and buggy days 
in the great sport of hunting, the safer it is 
going to be for all of us. 

Here’s a bit of advice to you huntes 
who will invade the big woods for the firs 
time next fall. Get on a roster with a party 
of good hunters, and you will find the best 
known method yet to enjoy big game hunt- 
ing and feel safe. 


TRUMPETER SWANS 


Continuing to win its battle against ex- 
tinction, the trumpeter swan, largest migra- 
tory waterfowl of the North American con- 
tinent, has increased its population four- 
fold in the past 10 years until it now num- 
bers at least 301 birds, exclusive of those in 
the Canadian colonies, according to data 
submitted to Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director, 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 


The latest count showed 60 birds on the 
Yellowstone National Park and 163 on the 
Red Rock Lakes National Wildlife Refuge i 
Montana. The remainder were scattered 
in the general vicinity of these two areas 
and on the National Elk Refuge in Wyom- 
ing and Malheur National Wildlife Refuge 
in Oregon. 

In 1935 only 73 of these magnificent birds, 
which have a wingspread of 8 feet, remai 
in the United States. In that year the Fish 
and Wildlife Service established the Red 
Rock Lakes Refuge, and began the long 
struggle to save this swan from extinction 
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FEDERATION MEETING 


something about getting better water for 
living and in order to make a living. 

“It is time to do something about it. It 
can’t be blocked if those who believe in it 
are willing to fight for it. If you will re- 
new your energy, as you have in the past, I 
am sure the time is not far distant when the 

ople will look back and wonder why they 
tolerated the terrible water conditions under 
which we live.” 


General Eric Fisher Wood Tells of English 
Hunting 


Judge Ladner then introduced General 
Eric Fisher Wood, native of Pennsylvania, 
who is an ardent conservationist, and who 
has done a great deal of hunting and ob- 
serving in many countries of Europe. 

General Wood entered the army as com- 
mander of Pennsylvania’s 28th Artillery 
Brigade five years ago. The general said: 
“As a person, who like all of you, has made 
shooting and fishing my only recreation 
since knee-high to a grasshopper, it is only 
natural that I should gravitate to the near- 
est sportsmen’s meeting. 

“There is little game breeding done in 
England, and then only by very wealthy 
people renting or owning large estates, who 
want to put on a shooting party and don’t 
have enough game in the area to do so. 
In those special cases they breed, raise and 
release pheasants, usually the day before 
the shoot. 

“Another thing confusing about English 
game is this matter of fox hunting with 
hounds and horses. That again is limited 
to certain areas in England. It is probably 
the most expensive sport in the world. It 
takes expensive horses, 30 or 40 dogs or 
hounds, worth a $100 to $150 apiece, per- 
mits or leases with all farmers, persuading 
the farmers never to fence with wire, and 
no gate receipts as there are in polo and 
horse racing. The English protect the fox, 
but they don’t expect to have much small 
game when they do. Your fox hunters are 
very few in number compared to the small 
game shooting areas, which includes all the 
rest of England and a good part of Scotland. 


No Public Lands 


“We have to recognize two or three differ- 
ences they have over there. In the first place 
with them the game belongs to the land. 
Their land has been cultivated from 500 to 
2000 years. There hasn’t been any public 
lands for 1000 years, and over the centuries 
they have come to the belief, both in public 
opinion and the law, that the game on the 
land belongs to the land, and a poacher 
in England is on the same level as a chicken 
thief would be with us. The penalties are 
the same. Secondly, lots of their game goes 
to market. When I left England in November 
the English pheasant was bringing 12 shill- 
ings apiece at market. We don’t sell game 
in this country. I don’t think we should. Our 
tradition is different. We say the game 
belongs to the public. 


“The lands in England where you find 
great quantities of small game are under 
a high state of cultivation. The farms along 
the east coast look just like Lancaster 
County, and on the west coast are a little 
more rolling. They would remind you of the 
farms between here and Chambersburg going 
down the main highway between Cumber- 
land and Franklin Counties. The farms on 
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(Continued from Page 27): 





Sr., 


Earl 
perienced a real thrill when he brought down his first deer with an arrow shot from his 
60 pound bow after trying hard for the past seven years. 

The big moment of Parker’s life came when he sighted 2 deer running toward him 


M. Parker, Jefferson County 


about 100 yards from where he was standing. 


sportsman and bow 


and arrow hunter, ex- 


He dropped to his knees in an effort to 


conceal himself and better identify the animals and noticed that one was a 6 and the 


other an 8-point buck. 


They stopped for a few moments to survey the area about 30 


yards from where Parker was kneeling and then turned and ran directly away from him. 


The first arrow was let loose at this time. 
other was loosed, but missed the mark. 
nearly 90 a and stopped. 

the left s 


It struck the 8-pointer on the right side. 
The buck ran with Parker in hot pursuit for 
Parker let fly two more arrows. 
de and the other hit him somewhere in the back. 
first arrow hit close to the short rib on the right side and penetrated into the heart. 
third arrow lodged on the left side and reached the heart also. 


An- 


One struck the buck on 
Examination showed the 
The 
Parker doubts if more 


than the first arrow was necessary to kill the buck. 


This was not the first deer Parker brought down. 


firearms. 
it was a serious business. 


He claims 12 to his credit with 


He says hunting, to him, is a pleasant pastime but to a distant grandfather 
The grandfather of whom he speaks was “Bill Long,’ known 


to the early settlers of Port Barnett as the “King Hunter” of northwestern Pennsylvania. 


“Bill” claimed 3500 deer and 400 bear for his trusty flintlock. 


Sportsmen will be inter- 


ested to know that back in those days (1794) William Penn signed a law providing a fee 
to anyone who hunted more than 3 days at a time. 

_ The Pennsylvania State Archery Association and the National Field Archery Associa- 
tion accepted Parker into their “Big Game Club” and he wears the distinguishing pins 


from these organizations.—Clayton B. 


the south of England are very flat, like the 
farms on the eastern shore of Maryland. 
In England there are very few forests, no 
forests of big trees except National Parks, 
which have of course some of the biggest 
oaks in the world, but they are monuments. 
The only other woods are small and poor in 
quality, because the only place they grow 
is on land that is poor. The same is true 
of Poland and Belgium. There are big 
forests in Germany, pretty good ones in 
France, but it comes to the same thing as 
far as small game is concerned, because in 
Poland, Germany and France they keep 
these big forests for big game, deer and 
boar. You find small game in the kind of 
country where America never looks for it. 

“They do not believe in the breeding, rais- 
ing and releasing of game. They believe 
that wild game is healthier and better and 
less susceptible to epidemics, and knows 
more about breeding itself than man does. 
They merely handle them. They do that with 
game keepers, with whom it is a career. He 
is very akin to the Federal Predator Con- 
trol agent they use in the far west to keep 
down the number of panthers and wolves. 
He is a professional at his game. It is 
largely hereditary. They get results through 
the use of game keepers, who !o0k out for 





Shenk, Ex. Sec., Penna. State Archery Assn. 


the welfare of the game and who’s principal 
duty is predator control. 

“They don’t believe in bounties. They tak 
the position that trapping or shooting pred- 
ators is only skimming off the easy cream, 
that it takes a professional who gets a good 
salary or wage, who will spend six months 
getting the last wildcat. I never heard of 
a bounty anywhere in Europe. 


Know Hawks and Owls 


“Both the owners and the game keepers 
know their vermin, and all kids know ver- 
min. They know their hawks and owls-—good 
and bad. The game keepers and the owners 
protect the small owl and give him nesting 
and feeding while living on the place. In 
England they know every hawk like our 
kids know the big types of planes. It is a 
matter of common interest. There is dough 
in game for each and all of them. When you 
start on a shoot the captain of the hunt 
will say, ‘Gentlemen, for those who are not 
familiar with all hawks and owls let me 
say to shoot all big owls and all small 
hawks. Of course we know we must shoot 
magpies.’ It is your duty to shoot vermin. 
If a pheasant goes up and a magpie goes 
up the predator comes ahead of the game. 

“They do not have cats in small game 
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country. The employes on a farm are not 
allowed to have cats. That is the order. No 
cats are in the lease when they rent. 

“They handle the rat and mouse situation 
with terriers, of which they have more 
breeds than you can keep track of. They 
claim these terriers are better on rats than 
cats. The terrier hunts for sport and the 
cat for meat—one rat, one day’s work. 


“Last of all they don’t like crows. They 
say that the crow is a bad actor, and to me 
he is a little bit like the Nazi tribe; he has 
a very high order of intelligence and is 
great on team work, but like the Nazi he 
has all ten commandments backwards. Their 
statement about the crow is you can have a 
crow or a pheasant but you can’t have both; 
take your choice. If you prefer a crow you 
can have a crow, if you prefer a pheasant 
you can have a pheasant, but you can’t have 
both. The crow they say counts double. 
In the first place he competes with the 
pheasant on the same line of food, and 
secondly, he takes direct action against the 
eggs of chicks.” 

At the conclusion of General Wood’s in- 
teresting talk President Reed gave a brief 
summation of Federation activities during 
the three years he served as its head, brought 
the group up to date on current conserva- 
tion matters, heard reports of various com- 
mittees and appointed others. Among other 
things he pointed out that the membership 
of the Federation jumped from 73,000 in 
1942 to 93,344 in 1944. He feels a 10% to 
15% increase will be effected as a result of 
returning veterans. _ 


Officers Elected 


Officers elected to serve the Federation 
for the year 1946 were: Oscar A. Becker, 
Reading, President; Robert Cooper, Connells- 
ville, First Vice-President; Dale Furst, Wil- 
liamsport, Second Vice-President; and Dr. C. 
A. Mortimer, Honesdale, Secretary-Treasurer. 


HUNTING LICENSE REVOCATIONS 


Eprror’s Note: The reader in noting 
the address as given in the following list of 
names should bear in mind that they are the 
resident addresses of the offenders, and are 
not to be applied in determining where the 
violation was committed. 

It may also be noted that there are ap- 
parent variances in the length of revocations 
for almost identical violations. Every viola- 
tion considered for revocation is given a 
careful analysis, and a full explanation of 
the features surrounding each case would 
be entirely too lengthy for publication. 


License Revocations for 1 year terminate Aug- 
ust 31, 1947; for two years, August 31, 1948: for 
three years. August 31, 1949; for four years, 
August 31, 1950. 

NON-RESIDENTS: 

Andelmo, Donald, 5153 Clement St., 
oe hunting without non-resident 

year. 

Basso, Frank, 229 Sanford Ave., Kerney, N. J., 
possessing male deer taken in closed season. 


2 years. 
Emidio, Kaimensi Road, Marshalton, 


Bedford 
license 


Calvarese, 
Dela., (a) hunting without non-resident licensn; 
(b) possessing pheasant in closed season; (c) po;- 
sessing loaded shotgun in vehicle on highway in 


motion. 2 years. 

Fellers, Jacob Tilden, Cygnet, Ohio, killing 
a doe deer in closed season. 2 years. 

Freschi, Albert, 172 Forest Ave., Paramus, N. 


J., possessing deer unlawfully taken. 1 year. 

_Goble, Berthier Ira, 1009 West Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y., assisting to take and possess a cub bear 
less than one year old in a closed season. 2 


years. 

Higgins, James R., 1874 Dresden Ave., East 
Liverpool, Ohio, hunting without a non-resident 
license. 1 year. 
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Higgins, Leonard J., 1874 Dresden Ave., East 
Liverpool, Ohio, hunting without a non-resident 
license. 1 year. 

Hunsinger, Clinton H., Bulkhead, Elmira, N. 


Y.,:-(a) hunting without non-resident license; (b) 
and killing one doe deer. 2 years. 

Loetz, Henry F., Sturgis, St. Joseph Co., Mich., 
assisting to kill a doe deer in closed season. 
2 years. 

McMinn, James Irwin, R. D. #1, Leavittsburg, 


Ohio, hunting without non-resident license. 1 
year. 
Petschulat, Geo. E., Sturgis, St. Joseph Co., 


Mich., killing a doe deer in closed season. 2 years. 


Revicki, William, 337 Spring Valley oad, 
Hackensack, N. J., possessing deer unlawfully 
taken. 1 year. 


Shattuck, John A., 1004 Richard St., Elmira, 

Y., possessing parts of a deer in closed season. 
2 years. 

Skrek, Frank, 265 East Lincoln Ave., Rahway, 
N. J., possessing deer unlawfully taken. 1 year. 

nr i Frank, 16 W. 109th St., New York 
City, . Y., hunting without a non-resident 
license. 1 year. 


Utter, Leon M., R. D. #1, uN. 3 
killing doe deer. 2 years. 

White, Robert R., R. D. #1, Barton, N. Y., 
possessing parts of a deer in closed season. 


2 years. 

Williamson, Clair W., Lake Road East, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, killing doe deer in closed season. 
2 years. 

RESIDENTS: 
Division “A” 

Adams, Paul Monroe, R. D. #1, Conowingo, 

Md., (Lane. Co.), shooting deer in closed season. 


2 years. 
Angelozzi, Anthony J., 5618 N. Third Street, 
(Phila. Co.), killing ringneck phea- 


Philadelphia 
sant in closed season. 1 
Philadelphia 
or doe deer, 


Branchville, 


ear. 
Alfano, James, 1240-llth  St., 
(Phila. Co.), ssessing female, 
taken in clo season. 2 years. 

Barba, John Cordis, R. D., Doylestown (Bucks 
Co.), hunting rabbits in closed season. 1 year. 
Barthel, Herman Wm., 126 S. 12th St., Allentown 


— Co.), killing ringneck pheasant hen. 
year. 
Behl, Oscar T., 2626 N. Sartain St., Philadel- 


phia (Phila. Co.), possessing female or doe deer 
taken in closed season. 2 years. 


Bigge, Henry C., 1128 Raymond Ave., Bethle- 
hem (Northampton & Lehigh Cos.), possessing 
parts of deer taken in closed season. 1 year. 


Bonawitz, Edward C., R. D. #1, Bird in Hand 
(Lancaster Co.), failure to tag twelve (12) traps. 
2 years. 

Bright, Earl H., 124 Jefferson St., Reading 
(Berks Co.), killing and possessing parts of two 
ringneck pheasants in closed season. 1 year. 

Certo, Carmen Wm., 2830 Sydenham St., Phila- 


delphia (Phila. Co.), possessing protected bird 
(Robin). 1 year. 

Colajezzi, Arthur F., 15 Tague Avenue, Glen- 
side (Montgomery Co.), hunting squirrels with- 


out resident hunter’s license. 1 vear. 

Coyle, Joseph, 1348 Birch St., Reading (Berks 
Co.), killing and possessing ringneck pheasant 
in closed season. 1 year. 

Dalo, Anthony, 2323 N. 10th St., Philadelphia 
(Phila. Co.), possessing female or doe deer taken 
in closed season. 2 years. 

Fisher, Richard O., 715 Mifflin St., Lebanon 
(Lebanon Co.), killing a cub bear less than one 
year old on November 26, 1945. 2 years. 

George, Russell R., 1416 N. 18th St., Allentown 
(Lehigh Co.), killing three hen pheasants. 1 
year 


MARCH 


Gianni, Joseph, 237 Wood St., Norristown (liont. 
gomery Co.), assisting to conceal game, 7 pheas. 
ants illegally taken. 4 years. 

Graeff, Frederick J., 1643 Penn Ave., Wyomis.- 
sing Hills (Berks Co.), possessing ringneck pheas. 
ant in closed season. 1 year. 

Hayes, David John, 65 Highland Ave., Norris. 
town, (Montgomery Co.), killing male deer not 
having 2 points to one antler, spike buck. 2 


years. 

Helwig, Daniel R., 488 S. Adam St., York 
(York Co.), aiding in the concealment of hen 
pheasant. 1 year. 

Herman, Melo K., R. D. #1, Lancaster (Lange, 
Co.), (a) possessing pheasant hen; (b) hunting 
pheasants on Sunday; (c) shooting within 15 
yards of occupied building. 1 year. 

Hixon, Eldon David, Hummelstown (Dauphin 
Co.), killing ringneck pheasant in closed season. 
1 year. 

Hixon, Harold Edw., Hummelstown (Dauphin 
Co.), killing ringneck pheasant in closed season 
1 year. 

Johnson, Leon F., Bethlehem Pike, Montgom- 
eryville (Montgomery Co.), possessing a doe deer, 


2 years. 

Kalb, Robert Ray, 1437 Chew St., Allentown 
(Lehigh Co.), killing game (rabbit) between 5 
P. M. and 7 A. M. 1 year. 

Kline, Byrl S., 1635 Penn Ave., Wyomissing 
Hills (Berks Co.), killing ringneck pheasant in 
closed season. 1 year. 

Kurfurest, Francis, 2049 N. Reese St., Phila- 
delphia 21 (Phila. Co.), (a) hunting without 
resident license; (b) possessing a loaded rifle 
in vehicle while in motion on highway; (c) 
killing male pheasant in closed season. 1 year. 

Lauro, Gus, Fornance St., R. D. #4, Norris- 
town (Montgomery Co.), possessing of seven ring- 
neck pheasants in closed season. 1 year. 

Lower, Harry, R. D. #1, Elizabethville (Dau- 
phin Co.), possessing parts of a deer unlawfully 


taken. 1 year. 
Martin, Ray Vincent, R. D. #1, Hallam (York 
Co.), possessing ringneck pheasant hen. 1 year. 


(To Be Continued) 





Top row: Lawrence A. Bonsal, Willow Grove, 
with 7-point, 122 pounder taken in Pike County 
last year near Lake Wallenpaupack; the above 
photo of the Port Vue Outdoor Sportsmen's 
Club in Elk County was submitted by Alex 
Knapp, McKeesport. It looks like a “up 
camp; the happy looking bunch in this photo 
include Clyde Ament and Jerry Schrite, Mil- 
lersville; and Joe Weber and “Hen” Orr, of 
Lancaster, and Barney Orr, Miami, Florida. 

Second row: F. Merz Seed, Seaside Park, N. J, 
with nice one taken on Annin Creek near Turtle 
Point, on December 3 last year; W. L. Peters, 
Mechanicsburg, with 16 Ib. gobbler bagged in 
Huntingdon County on November 3 last year; 
Frank Bogadek, Avalon, with 8-point, 200 
pounder bagged in Forest County last season. 

Bottom row: Ted Yost, Palo Alto, with 11- 
pointer killed December 1, 1944 in Schuylkill 
County; a 9-point weighing 120 Ibs. killed Dec. 
12 last year in Warren County. It was the 
winner of a $47 “point-pool’ sponsored by the 
Corry Rod and Gun Club for the member Kkill- 
ing the buck with the most points. A prize of 
$10.00 was won by Al Holton, Jr., aged 15; left 
to right are Charles Martin, William and Eddie 
Halfast, Charles Patterson to whom we are in- 
debted for the photo, and Russell Martin; this 
photo came to us without a name so we don’t 
know the lucky nimrod or his buddy. It was 
postmarked Quakertown. 
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Each year the trappers of Sullivan County appear at certain towns designated by the 


District Game Protectors to have their beaver pelts tagged. 
fur-dealers from Pennsylvania and New York turn out to purchase the pelts. 
see three dealers measuring up the pelts of one of the group at Lopez, Pa. 


At the same time variou: 
Here you 
The trappers 


realized several thousand dollars for the day, as the pelts were bringing as high as 


$75.00 for the larger skins. 
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NOTICE 


TO READERS 


As of July 1, 1946, the subscription fee for Game 
News will be $1.00 for one year, $1.50 for two years 
and $2.00 for three years, for everyone, residents 
and non-residents, with a special group rate of $.50 
for all sportsmen’s organizations that wish to include 


the magazine as a part of their membership fees, 


provided such subscriptions are submitted in lots of 


ten or more. 


The purpose of the increased fee is to enable the 


Commission to provide better paper, better text, and 








better illustrations and more adequately sustain the 
magazine financially. You as a reader will benefit 
tremendously as a result, and we hope you will 


cooperate. 


NG AVE, 


TH 
S06 FURLO 
PA. 


“GLENN sy1 
MANOA R 

















